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out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains the portraits of the Royal Fam- 
ily of Germany, and other interesting features. 

AnALLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
EXTRA SESSION. 


HE extra session, with all its follies, and 
notwithstanding the universal public 
disgust and impatience, has not been wholly 
useless. It has shown plainly the Demo- 
cratic disposition to renew the contest be- 
tween national authority and State rights 
—a contest, however, which we venture to 
say has been settled for this generation. 
The most ludicrous aspect of the renetved 
discussion is the assertion that the mainte- 
nance of the Union during the war was the 
result of Democratic doctrine arid Demo- 
cratic fighting. The fact is that a Demo- 
cratic Administration, upon Mr. BUCHANAN’S 


and Mr. JEREMIAH BLAcKk’s theories, would 


have surrendered to the rebellion; and in 
the fourth year of the contest the Demo- 
cratic party declared the war a failure, and” 
its success in the election of 1864 was ear- 
nestly prayed for by the rebels.+ So much 
for Democratic maintenance of the Union. 
There is no doubt that there were loyal 
Democratic citizens and brave Democratic 
soldiers. There is still less doubt that the 
Democratic party was constantly hostile to 
the methods of conducting the war, and 
that the Union could not have been main- 
tained unimpaired had the Democratic party 
obtained control of the government. These 
facts are as familiar as any other undisputed 
truths of history. The Tory loyalists of the 
Revolution, like Judge THOMAS JONES, whose 
interesting history of New York during that 
contest has just been published, might as 
well claim to have secured American inde- 
pendence as the Copperhead party during 
the rebellion to have maintained the Union. 
The Democratic position during the war was 
logical, because the doctrine upon which se- 
cession was justified was that of the Vir- 
ginia founders of the modern Democratic 
party, and was expressed in the Virginia 
‘and- Kentucky resolutions of 98. It was 
the doctrine which Mr. WEBSTER exposed 
and confounded in the Senate in speeches 
which won for him the title of Defender of 
the Constitution. General JACKSON, a Dem- 
ocratic President, sustained Mr. WEBSTER’S 
doctrine against Mr. CALHOUN, a Democrat- 
ic leader from South Carolina. But thirty 
years afterward Mr. CALHOUN’s view had 
been so deeply impressed upon his party 


_ that-in one -part of the country it rose in 


arins against the Union, and in the other it 
jealously obstructed and censured the na- 
tional government in its struggle, for life. 
It is Mr. CALHOUN’s view which is revived 
in the present Democratic assertion that the 
United States can “enter a State” only upon 
the invitation of the State. The truth is 
that the authority of the United States acts 
directly upon the citizen, and that it is as 
perpetually present within every State and 
over every citizen as that of the State. The 
duty of the President is to enforce the laws 
of the United States, and it makes no dif- 
ference whether these laws are resisted by 
a State or by citizens living ina State. The 
government of the United States is not a 
fiction, and it certainly will not wait to 
strike its enemies until they ask it to begin. 
The laws of the United States are supreme 
in every State, any law or Constitution of 
‘the State notwithstanding, and those laws 
are to be enforced always and by every 
-mecessary means. 
__ Qur history shows that it is not the na- 
tional but the State power in our system 


»* which has been always the source of dan- 


ger and the enemy of liberty. Down to the 
beginning of the rebellion the doctrine of 
State sovereignty was asserted, not for the 
security of liberty, but of the most inhuman 
slavery. The plea that every State should 
be practically independent was urged, not 
to protect justice and to secure equality, 
but that women and children might be sold 


at auction unchallenged. It was a doctrine 


incompatible with patriotism and true na- 
tional union, and it was proclaimed to pro- 


. tect and perpetuate injustice. It isolated 


States and barbarized them. The attempt 


States with chattel slavery, and to make 
United States officers slave-catchers, pro- 
ceeded from the party of State rights and 
State sovereignty. Mr. DouGLAs, a Demo- 
crat, opposed this attempt by the grotesque 
application of the doctrine of State rights 
that the squatters in a Territory might de- 
cide whether man-selling should be permit- 
ted, saying that for his part he “didn’t care 
whether slavery was voted up or down.” 
Baffled in the effort to nationalize slavery 


tory, the State party pleaded the right to 
dissolve the Union by secession, still for 
the purpose of perpetuating human slavery. 
The State party waged for four years a tre- 
mendous war to dissolve the Union. For- 
tunately the national instinct had become 
so strong in a century that the Union was 
maintained. Slavery was abolished as the 
condition of the restoration of the rebel 
States to their relations within the Union. 
And those States having gained in repre- 
sentation by emancipation, the old cry of 
State rights and State sovereignty is again 
raised, not to secure liberty and to main- 
tain justice, but to protect injustice by fa- 
cilitating the suppression or perversion of 
the colored vote; not to defend liberty, but 
to make oppression easier. | 

What the country needs is greater homo- 
geneity. The influences that tend to sever 
the Union are too powerful already. The 
duty of patriotic citizens is to strengthen 
those that tend to solidify and harmonize. 
Southern leaders deplore the suspicion which 
rests upon them, as they say, unjustly; 
but the same leaders cultivate and compel 
that suspicion by their assertion of the 
doctrine which the war overthrew. They 
know, and all well-informed men know, 
that the political situation in the Southern 
States is not honest; that is to say, the col- 
ored vote is suppressed. “The South” is 
not honestly “ solid” for the Democratic par- 
ty, and the cry of State control of elections 
is raised to make that dishonest solidity 
surer. The good sense of the country is not 
in the least confused by the solemn poppy- 
cock about “ bayonets at the polls” and “the 
Federal government overawing States.” It 
knows that as the assertion of State sover- 
eignty in 1861 meant, “Let us alone to go 
out of the Union to perpetuate slavery,” so 
it means now, “Let us alone to obtain con- 
trol of the Union by bulldozing the colored 
vote.” That is an issue, we can assure in- 
telligent Southerners, upon which the inde- 
pendent voters in the Northern States, who 
denounce much Republican short-coming, 
will not sustain the Democratic party. Such 
Southerners ought to know that their North- 
ern Democratic toadies and valets do them 
and the country an immense injury. 


THE FLIGHT TO KANSAS. 


THERE have been two interesting and 

important recent contributions to the story 

of “the negro exodus.” One is the appeal 

of the cotton planters of Washington Coun- 

ty, Mississippi, to “the business men and 

benevolent societies of the North,” and the 

other is the letter of ex-Senator ALCORN, of 

Mississippi, to J. L. Berry, of Atchison, 

Kansas. The Washington County planters 
apprehend that the appearance of boats 
upon the river to convey laborers to some 
Northern point would be cruel to the ne- 
groes and ruinous to the planters. They 
assert that the colored laborer has no pecul- 
iar cause for dissatisfaction, and that it is 
often forgotten that his protection is se- 
cured by laws more powerful than any leg- 
islative enactment—the absolute depend- 
ence of the planter upon his labor, and its 
inadequate supply. But the planters upon 
their part forget that self-interest is by no 
means an adequate guarantee for justice. 
The drayman who is absolutely dependent 
upon his horse, when he gets angry will 
kick and beat him, and his interest will not 
restrain him. 

Ex-Senator ALCoRN’s letter is very inter- 
esting and instructive, and may be regard- 
ed as one of the few intelligent and candid 
accounts of the situation. Farming in the 
Mississippi Delta is conducted upon the con- 
tract system, as it is in Florida and upon all 
the great estates in “the South.” The crop 
is cultivated on shares, the planter supply- 
ing land, houses, mules, forage, tools, and a 
garden spot, the tenant clothing and feed- 
ing himself and supplying the labor. The 
corn or cotton crop is equally divided. But 
food and clothing are supplied to the ten- 
ant by the planter or his merchant, always 
with a lien upon the crop. Here is the 
point of friction, as we have known it to be 
in Florida. The tenant is illiterate and care- 
less and dependent. The accounts are kept 


is forced to take his word for the amounts 
and cost that have been supplied to him. 
“The absolute dependence of the planter 


upon his [the tenant’s] labor and its inade- 


to desolate the ‘Territories of the United. 


under the plea of State rights in.a Terri- 


by the planter or his agent, and the laborer 


quate supply,” of which the Mississippi ad- 
dress speaks, does not prevent the enormous 
swindling and injustice possible under such 
a@ system and such circumstances as those 


that actually exist. Granting that the 
cheating is by no means universal, yet such 
as there is is naturally greatly magnified in 
the morbid imagination of an ignorant and 
suspicious class of persons, naturally mak- 
ing them restless and easily inclining to 
emigrate. The distrust and hostility pro- 
duced by this situation would readily ex- 
plain a migration. It might be, however, 
ameliorated by a general consciousness of 
good treatment and regard for fair play. 
But that is made impossible by the actual 
situation. 

Senator HAMPTON says that the colored 
people are satisfied in South Carolina. But 
if that be so, ex-Senator ALCORN is quite as 
good a witness for Mississippi, and his tes- 
timony ought to be carefully pondered. He 
says that nowhere does unskilled labor com- 
mand higher prices than in the Mississippi 
Delta, and he thinks that he could find em- 
ployment in his own county for five hun- 
dred laborers at from twelve to twenty dol- 
lars per month. He is a planter, not an 
agitator, and all his interests are involved 
in retaining the colored labor. But this is 
what he says: 

“Competition for labor guarantees to good negroes 
on plantations the best of treatment. When they go 
out to vote they meet with roughs, and generally come 
out second best. The ballot-box in this State has 
been, and is to-day, thoroughly prostituted. Ballot- 
box stuffipg in this State, while equally effective, is 
more humane than the bulldozing shot-gun policy of 
the past. In this I take pleasure in recording an im- 
provement. 

** Outside the voting places, aside from politics, the 
negro is kindly treated. Before the courts, on the 
plantations, in the family, I doubt if in all the broad 
— the negro can find more teuder and sympathizing 
whites. 

*“*The cause of the present hegira may be traced to 
the politicians. The present unwise agitation in Con- 
gress has been seized upon to rob the South of its la- 
bor. The negro is a volatile, impulsive, emotional 
creature. I mean the plantation negro. His fears are 
easily excited. He is made to feel that he represents 
God’s chosen people, the children of Israel; that the 
wicked Southerners—Egyptians—are contriving for his 
practical re-enslavement; that he must shake the dust 
of Egypt from his feet, and hasten to the land of ‘ Ca- 
naan.’ Out of the South the poor negro seems de- 
termined to go. He will consume with a relish the 
good things supplied him by the liberal hand of the 
plentiful North; but when the ‘manna’ ceases to fall, 
when the buttered parsnips shall be no longer sup- 
plied, but bread must be supplied with labor, mark 
my prediction—the negro will yearn to return to his 
native South.” 
This, we have no doubt, is the key of the 
situation, and it suggests the only possible 
remedy. If Mr. Conway should send a 
steamer up the Hudson, and invite the la- 
borers upon its banks to go with him to El 
Dorado or Arcadia, they would laugh him 
away, because they are satisfied that their 
rights are respected. Let the Mississippi 
planters and all other white men in “the 


.South” make the colored laborers equally 


sure, and there will be no exodus. “The 
South” was torn to pieces by war because 
of its injustice. So long as injustice con- 
tinues in the industrial treatment of the 
colored people, “the South” will be dis- 
turbed and restless. Justice and justice 
alone—such justice and fair play as prevail 
in the Northwest and New England—will 
give “the South” and the Union peace. Is 
it not a policy worth trying; and is it not 
worth while to show that it is tried? The 
testimony confirming that of ex-Senator 
ALCORN is universal, and if instead of de- 
nouncing “the army at the polls,” Southern 
leaders should take care to secure perfectly 
fair elections, not by rifle clubs and red 
shirts and terror and bulldozing, but as fair 
elections are secured in every county in oth- 
er States, those leaders would instantly 
“take the negro out of politics.” 


“ SOUTHERN” SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


WHEN Senator BLAINE recently spoke of 
certain extraordinary school-books in the 
Southern States, which seemed to be design- 
ed to cultivate sectional hostility rather 
than patriotic feeling, some Senators denied 
that such books were now published or 
used. Those Senators were incautious, and 
were not fully informed. There are school- 
books published in this year 1879, intended 
for use in Southern schools exclusively, the 
plain purpose of which is to celebrate the 
renown and greatness of “the South,” and 
which indirectly, but none the less pur- 
posely, inculcate a narrow, local sectional- 
ism, and jealousy of the America and the 
Union which are the glory of every true pa- 
triot in the land. We have in mind espe- 
cially a school-book expressly called The 
Southern Student’s Hand- Book of Selections for 
Reading and Oratory. The scope of this book, 
the character of its influence, and its pur- 
pose may be gathered from a glance. In- 
stead of aiming to make the youth for whom 
it is prepared honorable and patriotic 
American citizens, it seeks to make them 
“Southerners.” If the object of the book 
were to introduce students to the great 
masterpieces of oratory, they are all accessi- 


ble, and a valuable work could have been 


easily compiled. But the pitiful purpose 
of this book is to compile a “Southern” 
manual of “Southern” rhetoric to inflame 
“Southern” feeling, and this at a time when 
the paramount necessity of the country is 
the obliteration of a wretched, irritating, 
belittling sectionalism. 

An “index to authors” gives their names, 
specifying the States to which they belong, 
and they are all “Southern” States, every 


other State being carefully excluded. Oris — 


and ADAMS, WEBSTER and EVERETT, are 
names of men no longer living which would 
naturally occur in a book of selections from 
American oratory. But they were not 
“Southerners.” HENRY CLAY is one of the 
great American orators, and he was a Ken- 


tuckian. But among eleven names in the in- 
dex from Kentucky, most of which certainly | 


are not familiar beyond that State, that of 
HENRY CLAY does not oecur. 
the exception of some members of Congress 
whose names are more or less familiar from 
the mention of them in the daily proceed- 
ings, the great multitude of authors and 
speakers cited in this hand-book are of no 
reputation whatever, and their sole recom-° 
mendation is that they are “Southerners,” 
and generally write or declaim upon some 
“Southern” theme for the purpose of arous- 
ing “Southern” emotion. It is useless to 
comment upon the literary character of a 
work compiled by such rules.’ The selec- 
tions are in general a curious and astonish- 
ing mixture of sentimentality and turgid 
rhetoric, and there is probably not a single 
passage in the book which properly belongs 
to literature. The work does not directly 
inculcate the doctrine of secession. But 
the spirit and tone and influence of the 
whole book are revealed in the selection 
from a speech of Mr. WILLIAM PRESTON 
JOHNSTON on “ The Confederate Dead.” The 
orator says: “They represented, moreover, 


Indeed, with 


the principles of self-government, of local © 
freedom, and of the right of a people to de- — 


cide their’ own political associations. In 


‘them was struck down these ancient and 


honorable ideas; and the community of na- 
tions allowed itself to listen to and virtual- 
ly to approve the plea of the imperial and 
irresponsible centralization that triumphed. 
We have no complaints to make; but when 
startled Liberty in other lands turns hither 
and thither for sympathy or aid, we can 


point them to the lists where our champi- | 


ons lie slain, but not dishonored.” 

The Southern soldiers fought bravely, and 
happily in vain, and we therefore omit the 
comment which instinctively rises to dispose 


of this flourish. But the Southern Senators ‘ 


who denied the existence or present use of 
such school-books will own themselves to— 
have been mistaken. Teachings like this 
may tend to make good “Southerners,” but 
they do not make American citizens. They. 
may satisfy a man who is content to call 
Arkansas or a swamp in Florida his “ coun-— 
try,” but they do not please a patriotic man 
whose glory is that he is an American and a 
citizen of all the States, and whose pride is | 
not in a Pine-tree flag or a Pelican, a Rattle- 
snake, a Palmetto, or a Lone Star, but in the 
Stars and Stripes that hung over the surren- 
der of CORNWALLIS and the victory of PERRY, 
and still hang supreme over the American 
Union. It is precisely the revelation made 
by such eg as this which justly startles 
and arotses the loyal American people. 
They fearn from it that in certain States of 
the Union children are taught in the public 
schools to hate their country as an oppress- 
or, and to regard its government as a kind 
of foreign power. Is it surprising—and we 
put the question to men like Senators Bay- 
ARD and LAMAR—that under all the cir- 
cumstances of the last twenty years, the 
paramount feeling of the patriotic intelli- 
gence of the country is that the control of 
the government can ‘not safely pass into the 
hands of those whose sentiments such books 
disclose? Is it amazing that the necessity 
of keeping that control out of such hands 
becomes the absorbing political considera- 
tion with those who do not think that the 
cause of secession was that of liberty, or 
that the maintenance of the Union was a 
death-blow to freedom? Of what avail are 
the patriotic words, however sincere, of 
Senator LAMAR in Congress, if in the schools 
of Mississippi a book like this moulds the 
feelings of the children? We do not know 
how extensive the use of the book may be, 
but we do know that such works are not 
compiled for schools without knowledge of 
what is acceptable to the school authori- 
ties. We may say without hesitation that 
no corresponding work exists or would be 
tolerated in any part of the country except 
in the Southern States. There is a book 
of Boston Orators, and The Rhode Island Book, 
and similar publications, but their purport 
is entirely different from this. They are no 
more sectional than the history of a State. 
They do not seek to nourish a “ Northern” 
sentiment. They are not hand-books for 
“Northern” students. They do not glorify 
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“the North,” nor, in a word, inculcate dis- 
loyalty to the national Union. We regard 
a school-book like the one that we have 
mentioned as a very significant sign of the 
situation, and as a warning not to be disre- 


garded by patriotic men. 


THEN AND NOW. 


‘Tue enthusiasm at Berlin at the late cele- 
bration of the golden wedding of the Em- 
peror contrasts strangely with the general 
detestation in which the Emperor, when 
Crown Prince, was held thirty years ago. 
On the famous 18th of March, 1848, when 
the revolutionary wave that rose in Paris 
on the 24th of February struck Berlin, a 
young American was dining at the Café 
Belli Arti, which was very near the palace 
of the Prince of Prussia, who was the broth- 
er of the King, and who is the present Em- 
peror. It was understood that there was to 
be a popular demonstration before the royal 
palace, and in that feverish moment a popu- 
lar demonstration meant probable riot and 
revolution. A panic suddenly seized the 
city. The shops on the main street—Unter 
den Linden—were summarily closed. There 
was universal hurry and excitement of 
movement. Menacing groups collected. 
Mounted officers galloped swiftly through 
the streets. Men passed with clubs and 
sticks, and even with fire-arms. There 
were rumors of barricades on the Friedrich 
Strasse; and there was the same hushed 
and dread apprehension that precedes the 
bursting of a summer tempest after sultry 
weather. As the young American watched 
the novel and significant spectacle he saw 
a carriage drive rapidly to the Prince’s pal- 
ace. The next instant it dashed by him, 
and he recognized in it the Princess of 
Prussia, the present Empress AUGUSTA, with 
her children, flying to the King’s palace. 

By the time the Princess gained its pro- 
tection the barricades were rapidly rising 
on all sides in the streets that led to the 
central street, the Linden. Later in the aft- 
ernoon the troops advanced to carry them 
—the troops which to the men of the barri- 
cades stood for tyranny, and which were 
commanded by the tyrant, as they called 
him, the Prince of Prussia. The battle was 
desperate, and lasted far into the night, 
The troops pushed their way outward from 
the Linden, and by morning they had occu- 
pied the city and suppressed the insurrec- 
tion. Then followed the march of “the 
people” to the palace, carrying the victims, 
and waiting in the court-yard until the King 
appeared. A day or two: later came the 
funeral of “the dead of the 18th of March,” 
the royal carriages moving in the proces- 
sion, and HUMBOLDT and other council- 
lors of the King following the bier. The 
King was FREDERICK WILLIAM the Fourth— 
Clicquot, as he was nicknamed, from his 
fondness for Champagne—the King with 
whom Prince ALBERT corresponded, and 
who had the old-fashioned sense of the roy- 
al prerogative. During all that bitter time, 
however, the deepest feeling of hostility 
was for the Prince of Prussia, who was 
forced to fly. 

The scene is changed. The shadowy 
. German Empire of the Austrian Archduke 
JOHN, which glimmered for a moment dur- 
ing those stormy days, has changed to the 
reality of that of BismMarcK and the Em- 
peror WILLIAM; and the Prince who was so 
fiercely execrated in 1848 having now reach- 
ed the fiftieth anniversary of his mgrriage, 
we read in the cable telegrams: “ Laurelled 
busts of the Emperor and the Empress are 
in every house, their portraits hang in ev- 
ery window, their names are mentioned with 
honor by every tongue, and the only regret 
heard is that fuller scope has not been given 


for the display of the: popular loyalty. In. 


all parts of the empire addresses are being 
voted by provincial assemblies, municipali- 
. ties, and universities; and the day taking 
the character of a universal festival, the 
newspapers of every shade unite in express- 
ing undivided love and allegiance to the 
revered monarch.” This is a strain of the 
golden age. Yet without supposing that 
Prussia or Berlin has become Arcadia, the 
contrast in the public expression of feeling 
for the same man ig extraordinary. 


“TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER.” > 


“TRIAL by newspaper’ is one of the fe- 
licitous phrases of the Nation, as good in its 
way as that earlier one, “ Knickerbocker 
literature.” Such trial is inevitable under 
a free press, but one of its inconveniences is 
that it is wholly irresponsible, and begins 
before the prisoner is arraigned, and before 
there is any real evidence. A woman is 
mysteriously murdered. She is found bound, 
blinded, and gagged in her bed. Certain 
slight indications as of burning are observed 
upon the eyebrows. The husband is a phy- 
Sician, between seventy and eighty years 
old. Who could have done it? Who had 
access to her room? Would any one but a 


‘medical man think of holding a candle to 


the eyes—if a candle was held to the eyes— 
to ascertain the fact of death? Aha! Who 
could have done it? This is the way in 
which trial by newspaper may begin. It 
is, probably, no better than trial by one’s 
peers upon sworn evidence, and does not 
more surely promote justice. Perhaps, upon 
the whole, it is almost as well to trust to 
skilled investigation as to - irresponsible 
newspaper speculation upon the most frag- 
mentary and uncertain assertions. 

It is doubtful, also, whether the publica- 
tion of every detail in the discovery of clews 
assists justice. BISMARCK and VoN MOLTKE 
turned newspaper correspondents out of 
camp, and some of the best generals in our 
War some years ago were of opinion that 
newspaper letters were very mM & serious 
obstruction to the good cause. It was, of 
course, a base aspersion upon the people’s 


free press, and the insolent military upstarts 


who thought so were fit lackeys of GEN- 
GIS-KHAN. But still it may be doubted 
whether the success of an inquiry by de- 
tectives for an unknown murderer is very 
much promoted by promptly publishing ev- 
ery little hint and probability and possibil- 
ity and suggestion, or by printing the names 
of those who are suspected, and the reasons 
of suspicion. One good way of following a 
trail is not to do it with a brass-band. The 
ears of a fugitive are very sensitive, and if 
he hears a great noise, he is very apt to take 
warning. Of course if the detectives think 
that a cook, or a cook’s husband, may be the 
assassin they are seeking, and that they 
must find him if they can, it may be a sen- 
sible plan to inform him by public adver- 
tisement that he is suspected, and requested 
to call at the police station nearest his place 
of concealment. This may be an excellent 
method, but hitherto its merits have been 
overlooked. Applied to war, it would an- 
nounce to an enemy when and where the 
attack was to be made, and the results 
would be interesting. A Kind old officer in 
Boston used to apply it to the search for 
fugitive slaves. He always informed the 
colored people that he should come into 
their quarter at a certain hour, and should 
then expect to find the fagitive ready for 
arrest. Strange to say the worthy officer 
was invariably disappointed. Notwith- 
standing his notification, when he arrived 
on the very spot at the very hour appointed, 
the unpunctual fugitive was never ready ; 
and nobody could say when he would. be 
ready, or, indeed, knew any thing about it, 
The officer remarked that it was most ex- 
traordinary that he could never find a fugi- 
tive, although he had expressly announced 
when he should call for him. : 

There is, indeed, one suspicion which may 
be entertained. It is that the information 
given by the newspapers upon such occa- 
sions is of the nature of “taffy.” Jt has been 
darkly hinted that detectivessometimes fool 
reporters to conceal their real operations, as 
certain fish are said to blacken the water 
around them to hide their exact position. 
This, however, would be an instilt to the 
palladium of our liberties which might well 
make strong men weep. We prefer not to 


‘suggest it. We prefer to think that when 


a@ newspaper has published every scrap of 
fact or theory or suspicion or intention in 
regard to an inquiry into a murder, it ought 
to chide the detectives for suffering the sus- 
pected criminals to elude them. Having 
done all that is practicable to defeat an in- 


| quiry, we are surely justified in sneering at 


the inquirer. 


DOCTOR BALTHAZAR IN 
WISCONSIN. 


Ir is probably very provoking to.most Chief 
Justices to be obliged to decide upon the appli- 
cation of a woman to practice at the bar of their 
courts. Chief Justices are popularly held to be 
incarnations of conservatism. They reverence 
traditions and precedents. They have a passion 
—if the emotions of such personages may be so 
warmly described—for uninterrupted usage. But 
what good precedent in the books since Balthazar 
—and that in a poetry book— justifies the ap- 

nce of a woman at the bar? As an author, 
a poet, or historian, or as a scholar, or as an act- 
ress, or as a singer, and possibly, in some extreme 
and peculiar cases, as a physician, women may be 
allowed. But as a counsellor at law and an ad- 


‘yocate at the bar—that is something which has 


iven the Supreme Court of Wisconsin pause. 

at is something which seems to disturb the 

foundations of things, and the celebrated “ bul- 
warks of society” may be threatened. 

Mrs. Locxwoop has, indeed, been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it is known that the late Chief Justice 
Cuask was very friendly to every effort for re- 
moving every kind of legal disability from wom- 
en. And the Circuit Court of Rock County, in 
Wisconsin, in 1874, admitted Miss Lavinia Goop- 
ELL to practice; and we believe two other ladies 
are admitted in that State. But when in the 
same year Miss Goopet. applied to the Supreme 
Court for admission, the alarmed Chief Justice 
betook himself to the word “ person” in the stat- 
ute regulating admission, and decided that it did 
not include women. Miss Goopgtt thereupon 


betook herself to the Legislature, and the Legis- 
lature in 1877 enacted that admission to practice 
law in any court of the State should not be de- 
nied “on account of sex.” Meanwhile Mrs. 
Locxwoop had succeeded in Washington, and 
there were precedents in Ohio, Illinois, and Min- 


nesota, and in the month of April of this year | 


the Hon. Mr. SLoan, an advocate of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, again moved the admission 
of Miss GoopeLt. There are five justices of the 
court, the Chief Justice is of an unbending con- 
servatism, and the court has reserved its decision. 
But if Miss Goope.t be a “ person” of proper 
character and attainment—and of those points 
there is no question—the court and even the Chief 
Justice must yield to this new Doctor Balthazar. 
If she be a person, and if she be technically 
qualified, and in no way disqualified, with no ob- 
jection whatever, indeed, except that she is a 
woman, there stands the recent law imperative- 
ly declaring in terms that to be a woman is not 
an objection. It is a terrible cataclysm which 
threatens the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, and 
a licentious newspaper adds to the ‘difficulty of 
the situation by saying, in a ribald vein, for which 
it should betake itself to its cabin with celerity, 
that if the judges decide adversely, they ought to 
be embalmed as Egyptian mummies. 

If the court please, the plaim way is the true 
way. For if it be undesirable that women should 
practice at the bar, that fact can be satisfactorily 
ascertained only by permitting them to practice. 
As long as it is theory and argument only, the 
case will go against the court. If the court is 
sure of its own views, let it prove their correct- 
ness by admitting the applicant, . 


OUR NEIGHBOR’S WEEDS. 


Tue Rev. Lrewetrn D. Bevan, of New York, 
has written a very sensible letter to the London 
Spectator upon the kind of people that are really 
wanted in this country. It is often suggested in 
England that the best way to dispose of vaga- 
bonds, and worse, is to ship them off to America. 
The plan is an old one, and it is not especially 
difficult for the exporting country. But it is the 
error of those who think that every kind of hu- 
man being is sure to prosper in this country 
which Dr. Bevan seeks to correct. He states 
plainly that the tramps, beggars, and 
of this land are legion, and to send a prodigal or 
a “hard subject” in the family at home to make 
his way here is not necessarily to help him. 
America, he says, does. not want clerks, book- 
keepers, and small trades- 
people: she needs tillers of the soil—men who 
can use their muscles, and are not afraid of hard 
work in- new districts where there is no town life. 
There is no room here for the lounger, the im- 

the lazy, the pauper, the shiftless, but 
only a lower deep than that to which they have 
sunk at home. 


These are very sensible words, The great ad- 
vantage of emigration from England to this coun- 
try is the opportunity offered to farmers to be- 
come land-owners upon reasonable terms. But 
the expectation that gold is to be had here for 
the trouble of picking it up is delusive. The 


plan magietes in the work which occasioned Dr. 
Bevan’s letter is not only a foolish but an im- 


moral one. The author says that the best thing 
to be done with an “incorrigible” is to ship him 
off to a new land, where necessity will force him 
to honest labor. But if that new land contain 
an organized society like that from which he is 
sent, this is simply advising that a man throw 
the weeds and stones from his garden into his 
neighbor’s. Let every chimney consume its own 
smoke. It is as gross a wrong for England to 
send its criminal and shiftless class to America 
as it would be for America to ship its lunatics 
and small-pox patients to England. 


A NEW CHARITY. 
A tirriz notice of the Flower Mission in Har. 
per’s Monthly a year ago was seen by the hospi- 
tal steward of Fort Benton, Montana Territory, 


and he wrote, asking whether the ladies of the- 


mission would not consider the question of send- 
ing “ reading matter” and cheap bright little pio. 
tures for the bookless and bare barracks and 
hospitals of the frontier forts. The ladies at 
once appealed to the public for such contribu- 
tions, and other ladies interested themselves in 
the supply of particular posts, forwarding books 
and papers and magazines. These have all been 
most gratefully received, and many letters from 
soldiers at remote points beg that the good work 
may be continued. The great trouble has been 
the expense of transportation ; and regardless of 
the doctrine of the limited function of govern- 
ment, the secretary of the mission wrote to the 
Secretary of if he could not furnish 
tran 


e courteous and gallant Sec- |. 8™& 


retary responded as follows: 


, Wasutworon Crry, May 22, 1879. 
“Dreamz Mapam,—I am in receipt of r letter of 
the 10th inst. uesting transportation for aoe, Oe 
gift of the New York Flower Mission, to i at 
remote United States reply 


Here is a new and admirable form of charity. 
Of course the mission does not wish to receive, 
and it will not forward, “trash ;” but standard 
novels and magazines, books of history and trav- 
els, will be gladly received and forwarded. [1 
lustrated and weekly papers, but not daily news- 
papers, are also desirable. Every house has some 
books and magazines that can be spared for this 
beneficent purpose, as every garden has plenty of 
flowers that plead to upon of 

and blessing to ering an poor. 
Mare than hundred towns andl 


New York now weekly send thousands of. nose- 
gays to the mission rooms for distribution; and 
although we have not yet heard, we do hot doubt 
that in other cities the same kindly spirit has or- 
ganized the same beautiful charity, and will now 
enlarge it to include the military posts. 


PERSONAL. 


Ex-GOVERNOR HOLBROOK, of Vermont, has 
been a member of the Brattleborough Congrega- 
tional choir for forty years, and for the most of 
the time chorister, and he sings now without a 
tremor in his voice. Ex-Governor Jewett, of 
Connecticut, was for many years (possibly may 
now be) leader of the choir of his church in Hart- 
ford. The late Davin HALE, of the Journal of 

ommerce, was a good vocalist, and took great 
delight in leading the music in the old Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Since the time of his Majesty 
Davip I., many potentates, governors, and men 
of renown have been proud to ‘‘lead the singing.”” 

—The Duke of Argyll and family were stroll- 
ing about Brighton Beach a day or two ago, sip- 
ping the sweets of clams and things of cognate 
character, such as are not obtainable on the fam- 
ily estates in Scotland. Lord Avueustus Lor- 


Tus, late British minister at Vienna and St. Pe- 


tersburg, but who is just now pervading New 
York en route to New South Wales, whither he 
goes as Governor at $50,000 a year, including 
** perq’s,’”’ was also flitting around among a free 
people at the island of the late Mr. Congy, and 
did not appear to regard things with disdain. 


—Every body knows what a wag ex-Speaker | 


HvstTED is, but it has not been widely promul- 


ted that ex-Speaker ALVORD, the venerable | 
‘Old Salt’’ of Onondaga, is affected in that way. | 


The two have recently been fishing at the Thou- 
sand Islands, and one day, when-quietly drop- 


ping their lines, the veteran said, ‘‘ James, it. 


wouldn’t do to move the previous question up 
here.”’ ‘* Why not here as well as elsewhere?’ 
inquired JamEs. ‘‘ Because,'’ exclaimed the vet- 
eran, as he proceeded to render his hook tempt- 
ing to the fish—‘‘ because, if the motion 
should prevail, it would cut off all de bait.” 
And the man who could say this claims to be a 
fisherman ! 

—The Lord Mayor of London receives $50,000 
for the year he is in office, yet it is well known 
that his stipend is swallowed up in providing 
feasts and civic pageants in honor of the distin- 
guished guests whom he entertains in his offi- 
cial capacity. Yet $50,000 does not pay the 
total expenses, and the balance has to be de- 
frayed by the L. M. himself. The Mayors of 
New Yo 
in dinner-giving or entertaining. In fact, the 
$12,000 a year allowed them is regarded as a 
good thing, from which a few sequins are annu- 
ally saved. Since the days of Puriip Hong, none 


of our Mayors have been remarkable for often. 


bringing together at nice dinners men who have 
distinguished themselves in professional, liter- 
ary, or artistic life. < 

—Mr. WHITBREAD, M.P., died a few days ago, 
at the “ge of eighty-two. He was not noted in 
public life, his chief distinction being that of a 

reat brewer. His father was an M.P., and an 
dol of CospBeTT’s. It was on him that Can- 
NING founded one of his wittiest epigrams. Mr. 
WHITBREAD had observed in the House that the 
day on which he was speaking was sacred to 
him. both for a joyful and 3 melancholy memo- 
= It was the anniversary at ouce of the foun- 

ation of the brewery and of his father’s death. 
Thereupon CANNING wrote down the couplet : 


“This day I still hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For hie beer with an e and his bier with an i.” 


—Mr. CHARLES NoORDHOF?’s excellent little 


manual called Politics for Young Americans, pub- 


lished by Harper & Broruers, has been trans- 


lated at Paris for the benefit of young French- ~ 


men, The translator says that at a time when 
French republicans, anxious to confirm and 
consolidate the republic, are resolved to spread 
education among the common Vey le, this work 
of Mr. NorpHor?r’s can not fail do a great 
deal of good in the public schools, by fostering 
republican principles, and teaching correct ideas 
of social and economic science. 

—The first edition of George Eliot’s new work, 

Such, in England, was sold in ad- 
vance of publication. Qne circulating library 
alone took 500 copies. : 

—The late Baron ROTHSCHILD, 
though proverbially fond of money, was equally 
fond of his friends, and his manner of evincin 
this toward Mr. SoLomMoN HERSCHEL, the gran 
rabbi of Duke’s Place, had something in it which 
was singular and whimsical. When any good 
speculation was afloat, he deposited on his ac- 
count a certain sum proportionate to his own 
risk, and whatever profit accrued was carried by 
him to the rabbi, to whom he gave a full, true, 
and particular account to a fraction. On such 
occasions he invariably dined with the rabbi, 
and—perhaps they did not have a good time! 

—Colonel Marsa 
to the late Tuomas H. Benton, who had a fine, 
large way of deporting himself: ‘‘ Senator Ben- 

why do you talk to yourself so much?’ 


TON 
With great dignity BENTON replied: ‘Colonel 


Mars I can tell you very earnestly and 
truly why I talk to myself. I love to talk toa 
t man, and I love to hear a great man talk.”’ 

—It is said that Francis NEwMAN, the broth- 
er of Cardinal NEWMAN, who is a professed Deist, 
seriously believes in a creed he has made for 
himself, reads a Bible he has composed himeelf, 
and holds it sinful to eat solid food, except fish, 
because fish has no affection. . 

—By a law of the United States the President 
has a right to appoint, each year, to the Milita 
Academy at West Point a certain number o 
cadets whose fathers have heen killed in the 
military or naval service, or who have been con- 
spicuous for gallant conduct in action. These 
cadets, not coming from any particular Congres- 
sional district, are appointed ‘‘ at large;’’ and it 
is a noteworthy fact that in the class of sixty- 
five cadets who A gem sory a few days since, the 
three who sto 
pointed at —— The first. was Cadet ABBOTT, 
whose father, General Aszorrt, at his graduation 
stood second, and who was present to see his 
son stand number one. Chief Justice WaITE 
was also present, having a son among the grad- 
uates, as was also the venerable TRUMAN SMITH 
eighty-eight years of age, many years ago United 
States Senator from Connecticut, whose grand- 
son graduated. 


have never been noted for being wild 


of Kentucky, once said — 


highest on the list were ap- - - 


| 
that all such gifts, if addressed to the Depst Quarter. 
master at New York city (Colonel L. C. Easton), will 
be | to the posts for which they are 
intend ery 4 
‘*G. W. M‘Crary, Secretary of War. 
“Secretary New York Flower Mission, 
No. 239 Fourth Avenue, New York.” | 
- 
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q 7. THE DEAD STUDENT. 
| | By WILL CARLETON 
It doesn’t seem—now does it, Jack ?—as if poor Brown were dead : 
. _ "fwas only yesterday at noon he had to take his bed. 
. The day before, he played first base, and ran M‘Farland down; 
And then, to slip away so sly—’twas not at all like Brown. 


. The story seems too big to take.; "Most any one will find 

It’s sometimes hard to get a man well laid out in his mind. 

And Brown was just afire with life. *Twouldn’t scare me, I avow, 
To hear a whoop, and see the man go rushing past here now. 


Poor Brown! he’s lying in his room, as white as drifted snow. 
d I called upon him, as it were, an hour or two ago. 


A-rushing into Brownie’s room seemed awkward like and queer: 
We haven’t spoken back and forth for something like a year. , 


“~~ 


We didn’t pull together square a single night or day: 
Howe’er I went, he soon contrived to find another way. 

He ran against me in my loyes: we picked a dozen bones 
About that girl you used to’like—the one that married Jones. 


He worked against me in the class, before my very eyes. 
: _ He opened up and scooped the square out of the Junior prize. 
_ In the last campus rush we came to strictly business blows, ‘ 
us And. from the eye he left undimmed I viewed his damaged nose. 


In fact, I came at last to feel—and own it with dismay— 

That life would be worth living for if Brown were out the way. 

But when I heard that he was dead, my feelings tacked; and then 
: I would have given half my life to get his back again. 
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I called upon him, as it were, an hour or two ago. 

The room was neat beyond excuse—the women made it so. 
Be sure he had no hand in that, and naught about it knew. 
To see the order lying round had made him very blue. 


A sweet bouquet of girlish flowers smiled in the face of Death. . 
Straight through the open window came the morning’s fragrant breath. 
Close-caged, a small canary-bird, with glossy, yellow throat, 

Skipped drearily from perch to perch, and never sung a note. 


With hair unusually combed, sat poor M‘Farland near, 
Alternately perusing Greek, and wrestling with a tear. 
A homely little girl of six, for some old kindness’ sake, 
Was sobbing in the corner there as if her heart would break. 


The books looked worn and wretched like, almost as if they knew, 
And seemed to be a-whispering their titles to my view. 

His rod and gun were in their place; and high, where all might see, 
Gleamed ‘jauntily the boating cup he won last year from: me. 


I lifted up the solemn sheet. That honest, earnest face . _ 
Showed signs of culture and of toil that Death could not erage. 

As western skies at twilight mark where late the sun has been, 
Brown’s face revealed the mind and soul that ence had burnedl within. 


He looked so grandly helpless there, upon that lonely bed! | ‘gi 
Oh, Jack! these manly foes are foes no more when they are’ dead ! a 

“Old boy,” I sobbed, “’twas half my fault. This heart. makes late amends.” 
I took,the white cold hands in mine—and Brown and I were friends. 
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. contradiction impossible. But although this was 


* Jook with the greatest satisfaction. 


- But where Macaulay happened to be right in his 


_ light in the picturesqueness of a subject, and 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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PEN SKETCHES.* 
MACAULAY AS A HISTORIAN. 


Macav ay will be remembered rather as a man 
who could do many things brilliantly than as the 
author of a history. Yet Macaulay’s History of 
England, whatever its defects, is surely entitled 
to rank as a great work. _We do not know 
whether grave scholars will regard it. as to the 
honor of the book or the reverse that it was by 
far the most popular historical essay ever pro- 
duced by an Englishman. The/successive vol- 
umes of Macaulay's History of England were run 
after as the “ Waverley Novels” might have been at 
the zenith of their author’s fame. Living Eng- 
land talked for the time of nothing but Macau- 
lay’s England. Certainly history had never be- 
fore in our country|been treated in a style so well 
calculateti to render it at once popular, fascinating, 
and fashionable. Every chapter glittered with 
vivid and highly colored description. On almost 
every page was found some sentence of glowing 
eloquence or gleaming antithesis, which at once 
lent itself to citation and repetition. Not one 
word of it could have failed to convey its mean- 
ing. The whole stood out in an atmosphere 
clear, bright, and incapable of misty illusion as 
that of a Swiss lake in summer. No shade or 
faint haze of a doubt appeared any where. The 
admirer of Macaulay had all the comfort in his 
studies that a votary of the Roman Catholic 
Church may have. He had-an infallible guide. 
He had no need to vex himself with doubt, spec- 
ulation, or even conjecture. This absolute cer- 
tainty about every thing was, beyond question, 
one great source of Macaulay’s popularity. That | 
resolute conviction which readers of a more in- 
tellectual class are especially inclined to distrust 
has the same charm for the ordinary reader that 
it has for children, who never care to hear any 
story if they suppose the narrator does not know 
all about it in such a way as to render question or 


one of the causes of Macaulay’s popularity, it was 
not the most substantial cause. The brilliancy 
of his style, the variety and aptness of his illus- 
trations, and the animated manner in which he 
contrived to set his ideas of men, places, and 
events before the reader—these were among the 
sources of success to which his admirers must 
It is of late 
somewhat the fashion to disparage Macaulay. He 
was a popular ido) so long that in the natural 
course of things it has come to him to have his 
title to worship, or even to faith, very generally 
questioned. .To be unreasonably admired by one 
generation is to incur the certainty of being un- 
reasonably disparaged by the next. The tenden- 
cy of late is to assume that because cae f 
was brilliant he mast necessarily be superfici 
But Macaulay was not superficial. He was dog- 
matic; he was full of prejudice; he was in all 
respects a better advocate than judge; he was 
wanting in the calm, impartial balancing faculty 
which a historian of the highest class ought to ; 
have ; but he was not superficial. No man could 
make out a better and stronger case for any side 
of a controversy which he was led to espouse. 
He was not good at drawing or explaining complex 
characters. He loved, indeed, to picture contra- 
dictory and paradoxica! characters. Nothing de- 
lighted him more than to throw off an animated 
description of some great person, who having 
been shown in the first instance to possess one 
set of qualities in extreme prominence, was 
then shown té have a set ‘of exactly antagonistic 
‘qualities in quite equal prominence. This was 
not describing a complex character. It was 
merely embodying a paradox. It was to “sol- 
der close,” as Timon of Athens says, “ impos- 
sibilities, and make them kiss.” ere was 
something too much of trick about this, although 
it was often done with so much power as to be- 
wilder the better. judgment of the calmest reader. 


view of a man or ar event, he made his convic- 
tions clear with an impressiveness and a brillian- 
cy such as no modern writer has surpassed. The 
world owes him something for having protested 
by precept and example against the absurd no- 
tion ‘that the “ dignity of history” required of his- 
torians to be grave, pompous, and dull. He was 
not a Gibbon, but he wrote with all Gibbon’s de- 


Gibbon’s resolve to fascinate as well as to in- 
struct his readers. Macaulay’s history tries too 
much to be a historical portrait gallery. The dan- 
gers of such ‘a style do not need to be pointed out. 
They are amply illustrated in Macaulay’s spark- 
ling pages. But it is something to know that their 
splendid qualities are far more conspicuous still 
than their defects. Perhaps very recent readers 
of history, too, may feel disposed to be grate- 
ful to Macaulay for having written without any 
profound philosophical theory to-expound. He’ 
told history like a story. He warmed up as he 
went along, and grew enamored, as a romancist 
does, of this character, and angry with that other. 
No doubt he frequently thus did harm to the 
trustworthiness of his narrative where it had to 
deal with disputed questions, although he prob- 
ably enhanced the charms of his animated style. 
But he did not set out with a mission to expound 
some theory as to a race or a tendency, and there- 
fore pledged beforehand to bend all facts of the 
physical, the political, and the moral world to the 
duty of bearing witness for him, and proclaiming 
the truth of his message to mankind. 

Macaulay was not exactly what the Germans 
would call a many-sided man. He never was any 
thing but-the one Macaulay in all he did or at- 
tempted. But he did # great many things well. 
Nothing that he ever attempted was done badly. 
He was as successful in the composition of a 

retty valentine for a little girl as he was in his 
istory, his essays, his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 


and his Parliamentary speeches. In every thing 
he attempted he went very near to that success 
which true genius achieves. In every thing he 
just fell short of that achievement. But he so 
nearly attained it that the reader who takes up 
one of Macaulay’s books or speeches for the first 
time is almost sure to believe, under the influence 
of the instant impression, that the genuine inspi- 
ration is there. Macaulay is understood to have 
for a long time thought of writing a romance. 
If he had done so, we may feel sure that many 
intelligent readers would have believed on the 
first perusal of it that it was almost on a level 


ually faded, and they came to read it over again, 
have found out that Macaulay was not a Scott in 
fiction any more than he was a Burke in eloquence 
or a Gibbon in history: He filled for a long time 
a larger space in the public mind than any other 
literary man in England, and his style greatly af- 
fected literary men. But his influence did not 
pierce deeply down into public feeling and thought 
as that of one or two other men of the same pe- 
riod undoubtedly did, and does still. He did not 
impress the very soul of English feeling as Mr. 
Carlyle, for example, has done. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


No influence suffused the age from first to last 
more strongly than that of Thomas Carlyle. Eng- 
land’s very way of thinking was at one time pro- 
foundly affected by Carlyle. He introduced the 
English people to the great authors, very 
much as Lessing had introduced the Germans to 
Shakspeare and the old English ballads. Carlyle 


be said for it was that it was not exactly Ger- 
man. At one time it appeared to be so complete- 
ly moulded on that of Jean Paul Richter that not 
a few persons doubted whether the new-comer 
really had any ideas of hisown. But Carlyle soon 
proved that he could think for himself; and he 
very often proved it by thinking wrong. There 
was in him a strong, deep vein of the poetic. 
Long after he had evidently settled down to be a 


writer of prose and nothing else it still seemed to 


many that his true sphere was poetry. The grim 
seriousness which he had taken from his Scottish 
birth and belongings was made hardly less grim 
by the irony which continually gleamed or scow!l- 
ed through it. Truth and force were the deities 
of Carlyle’s especial worship. ‘The eternal ver- 
ities” sat on the top of his Olympus. To act 
out the truth in life, and make others act it out, 
would require some force more strong, ubiqui- 
tous, and penetrating than we can well obtain 
from the slow deliberations of an ordinary Par- 
liament, with its debates and divisions and -ever- 
lasting formulas. Therefore, to enforce his eter- 
nal verities, Carlyle always preached up and 
yearned for the strong man, the poem in action, 
whom the world in our day had not found, and 
perhaps could not appreciate. If this man were 
found, it would be his duty and his privilege to 
drill us all as in some vast camp, and compel 
us to do the right thing to his dictation. It can 
not be doubted that this preaching of the di- 
vine right of force had a serious and sometimes 
a very detrimental effect upon the public opin- 
ion of England. It degenerated often into affec- 
tation, alike with the teacher and the disciples. 
But the influence of Carlyle in preaching earnest- 
ness and truth, in art and letters and every thing 
else, had a healthy and very remarkable effect 
entirely outside the regions of the moralist, who 
in this country at least has always taught the 
same lesson. It is not probable that individual 
men were made much more truthful in England 
by Carlyle’s glorification of the eternal verities 
than they would have been without it. But his 
influence jon letters and art was peculiar, and was 
not evanescent. Carlyle is distinctly the founder 
of a school of history and a school of art. In 
the mean while we may regard him simply as a 
great author, and treat his books as literary stud- 
ies, and not as gospels. Thus regarded, we shall 
find that he writes in a style which every sober 
critic would feel bound to condemn, but which 
nevertheless the soberest critic is forced continu- 
ally, despite of himself and his rules, to admire. 
For out of the strange jargon which he seems to 
have. deliberately adopted, Carlyle has undoubt- 
edly; constructed a wonderfully expressive medi- 
um in which to speak his words of remonstrance 
and admonition. It is a mannerism, but a man- 
nerism into which a great deal of the individual- 
ity of the man seems to have entered. It is not 
wholly affectation or superficiality. Carlyle’s 
own soul seems to speak out in it more freely 


English of society and literature. No tongue, 
says Richter, is eloquent save in its own lan- 
guage; and this strange language which he has 
made for himself does really appear to be the 
native tongue of Carlyle’s powerful and melan- 
choly eloquence. Oarlyle is endowed with a 
marvellous power of depicting stormy scenes and 
rugged daring natures, At times strange wild 
piercing notes of the pathetic are heard through 
his strenuous and fierce bursts of eloquence, like 
the wail of a clarion thrilling between the blasts 
of a storm. His History of the French Revolu- 
tion is history read by li 
markable book John Stuart Mill supplied the 
principal material; for Mill at one time thought 
of writing a history of the Revolution himself, 
but, giving up the idea, placed the materials he 
had collected at the service of Carlyle. Carlyle 
used the materials in his own way. He is in- 
debted to no one for his method of making up 
his history. With all its defects, the book is one 
of the very finest our age has produced. Its 
characters stand out like portraits by Rembrandt, 
Its. crowds live and move. | The picture of Mira- 
beau is worthy of the pane 
poet who gave us Wallerstein. t Carlyle’s 


* From Justin. M‘Carthy’s H 
Times. New Yark; Harper and Bro 


style has introduced into this country a thorough- 
ly false method of writing history. It is a meth- 


with Scott, and only as the first impression grad-. 


wrote in a style which was so little like that ordi- 
narily accepted as English that the best thing to | 


and strenuously than it would in the ordinary 


tning. Of this re- |. 


od which has little regard for the “dry light” 
which Bacon approved. It works under the va- 
rying glare of colored lights. Its purpose is to 
express scorn of one set of ideas and men, and 
admiration of another. Given the man we ad- 
mire, then all his doings and ways must be admi- 
rable; and the historian proceeds to work this 
principle out. Carlyle’s Mirabeau is as truly a 
creature of romance as the Monte Christo of Du- 
mas. This way of going to work became even 
more apparent, as the mannerisms became more 
incessant, in Carlyle’s later writings—in the 

ick the Great, for example. The reader 
dares not trust such history. It is of little value 
as an instructor in the lessons of the times and 
events it deals with. It only tells us what Carlyle 
thought of the times and the events and the men 
who were the chief actors in them. Nor does 
Carlyle bequeath many new ideas to the world 
which he stirred by his stormy eloquence. That 
falsehood can not prevail over truth in the end, 
nor simulacra do the work of realities, is not, aft- 
er all, a lesson which earth can be said to have 
waited for abe the nineteenth century and the 
coming of ‘Carlyle; and.yet it would be hard to 
point to any other philosophical outcome of Mr. 
Carlyle’s teaching. His value is in his eloquence, 
his power, his passion, and pathos ; his: stirring 
and life-like pictures of human character, wheth- 
er faithful to the historical originals or not; and 
the vein of poetry which runs through all his best 
writings, and sometimes makes even the least 
sympathetic reader believe that he has to do with 


a genuine poet. 
HOME FLOWERS. 


Tue use of flowers for purposes of. decora- 
tion, which has become common of late years, is 
a pleasant fashion as far as it goes; but it can 
scarcely be considered as much evidence of the 
love of flowers for their own sake. Indeed, it 
often brings to light a quite heartless indifference 
to their well-being in the inhabitants of the lux- 
urious abodes so profusely supplied with them. 
Nobody who has not tried it can imagine what is 
the continual stimulus and refreshment of plant- 
rearing ag a pursuit for leisure hours, when once 
sufficient progress has been made to insure a fair 

portion of successes. The most rudimentary 
love of flowers, if genuine, and a couple of hya- 
cinths or pots of musk, are enough to begin with. 
As we watch the plants, and feed them, and wait 
upon them, a strange sort of sympathy with them 
grows up within us. Their innocent green na- 
tures become a part of our own, and we acquire 
something of their wi gladness and patient 
tenacity. The way in which they respond to ev- 
ery gleam of sunshine and adapt themselves to 
all sorts of accidents is a constant source of pleas- 
ant surprise ; it seems such a miracle when they 
unfold before our eyes, such a joyful encourage- 
ment when they prosper, and even the pang 
when they die is so free from bitterness that it 
soon becomes impossible to live without them. 
The work of tending them is one of the few al- 
most unalloyed pleasures ‘we can give ourselves. 

Of course this pleasure is missed entirely by 
rich people, whose flowers are supplied by con- 
tract. And it is clearly enjoyed with great keen- 
ness by the poor, who often devote their one win- 
dow entirely to a few plants, which, one can see 
at a glance, have had undisturbed possession of 
it for weeks er months, and have filled it with a 
beautifully adapted growth which can be obtained 


by no other means, and which also implies inees- 


sant watchfulness and incessant delight on the 
part of their guardians. Many people have 
speculated on the causes of the remarkable suc- 
cess of the poor in growing flowers in windows. 
Some attribute it to their habit of putting the 
flowers out in the rain, some to the absence of 
gas, and of great dryness of atmosphere; but 
there can be little doubt that the real explana- 
tion at bottom is .that the half-dozen plants 
in a cottage window are so many ewe -lambs, 
the apple of their owner’s eye, and the pride of 
his heart. They are watched and brooded over 
and cherished like children, and their guardians 
are always at hand, and lead regular monoto- 
nous lives, and are not distracted by many inter- 
ruptions or called away by frequent engagements. 
And so the plants prosper under the master’s 
eye, and one family acquires a reputation for its 
tulips, and another for its geraniums ; one neigh- 
bor has a knack of striking myrtle cuttings, and 
another knows how to use old bones and rags as 
manure for her fruit trees; and many a quaint 
and kindly tradition s up with the plants, 
and is handed on from r to daughter, from 
cottage to cottage. 

Nothing that is not human goes so far to make 
any icular house into a home as the plants 
which grow up in and about it. People living 
even in large cities, if they have any scrap of 
garden, or only a few healthy pots of flowers, feel 
& pang at the thought of leaving them, though it 
may be to Visit the native haunts of our brightest 
flowers. And yet how easily, when we have to 
“ flit,’ we can take our flowers with us, or at least 


excluded. We-can not say entirely excluded, for 
the true lovers of flowers know that they are 
alive, and can scarcely doubt that they are con- 
scious, and that at times they suffer from our 
neglect. But we may surely hope that they do 
so far realize our ideas of paradise as to rejoice 
constantly in the air and sunshine, without fear 
and, having bloomed their day, to yield 
up their lives without a struggle. It is a 
thing in our own checkered lives to be able to 
enter into communion with living creatures so 
absolutely pure, so innocently bright and fresh, 
and so incapable of causing any serious anxiety. 
We do eniter into relations with them, when we 


| can now be seen in su 


tend them, as surely as a nurse enters into rela. 
tions with the children she brings up. It is cu- 
rious, by- the - bye, to observe how much there is 
in common between tending plants and tending 
children or the sick. The old nurse in a fam. 
ily whose nurselings have grown up and left her 
hands free seems to take naturally to window 
gardening as an outlet for her habit of cherish- 
ing. And how many hospital wards have a fern. 
ery or a few bright pots in which the women 
whose days or nights are spent in ministering to 
the sick find refreshment and delight in minister- 
ing also to the needs of creatures which do not 
themselves suffer, but brighten and relieve the 
sufferers beside them! The same watchful ten- 
derness, the same instinctive reading of the signs 
of physical conditions, and promptness in amend- 
ing them, which make a good nurse, go far to 
make a good gardener, and the practice of gar- 
dening might even be in many respects a useful 
preparation for tending human patients. 

There is in attending to flowers just that mix- 
ture of manual with mental occupation which is 
to most people peculiarly restoring as a relaxa- 
tion, with the advantage that whatever is too 
heavy in the manual part of the work can be 
easily delegated to others, as it requires scarcely 
any skill. The mental part of the work, on the — 
other hand, is not severe, and is all interwoven 
with keen and simple pleasures—the pleasure of — 
beautiful colors and forms, of fragrance, and of 
freshness—not to mention association and hope. 
Perhaps the chief drawback, in a moral point of 
view, to the advantages of window gardening, is 
the really blood-thirsty spirit of revenge and in- 
tolerance which it kindles against slugs, spiders, 
wire-worms, green fly, and other blameless crea- 
tures struggling for existence with exasperating 
and, as it sometimes appears to us, almost fiend- 
ish ingenuity. No doubt even they have inter- 
esting habits, but the window gardener who could 
watch them in a calmly scientific spirit must be 
more or less than human. 


THE WEST POINT CADET. 


In connection with Mr. Nast’s cartoon on our 
first page we copy the following passages from 
-~-sb est Point correspondence of the New York 


“If it be true that the West Point Acad is the 
ry 80 tently 
charged with being, and that its training and teach- 
a spirit of exclusiveness and aris- 
tocratic pride foreign to the genius of the ple, this 
is now the time when the truth of the es may 
most readily be discovered. For it is du the 
month of June that the young applicants for admis- 
oin reparatory to undergoing the initiatory ex- | 
mination. which, being passed, admits the 
to a. Here, then, we ought to see the pam- 
pered sons of wealthy families, the favorites of for- 
turie, whose money has bought them the coveted honor 
of an appointment, or whose influence has commanded 
it—the young gen 
who would like to wear a military title for show, or 


these young en about the grounds at drill 
or scatte through the neighboring village when 


or admission to any other academic institution in 
country. Here they 
the South, the prairies of the West, the mountains of 
the East, a few showing in their bearing and manners 
the influences of city life or cultivated surroundings, 


of tg humanity was surely never gathered togeth- 
er 
the 


al; and it can 
be understood how thorough must be the process of 
manufacture which from such unpromising stuff can 
turn out the finished product as it is seen four years 
after. This young first-class man talking to his father 
and his proud sisters on the piazza of the hotel will 
uate next Thursday. Four years ago he was prob- 
ably such a green and gaping boy as several of thosé 
who are now staring at him. But he has been rubbed 
down and polished with merciless severity, and he 
bears himeelf like a gentleman. He.stands uncovered, 
holding his hat in hand, because he is in the pres- 
ence of his father and strangers, but his bearing is 
easy and self- ; his appearance is punctilious- 
ly neat; his manner polite and respectful. You see 
he has been taught self-respect in its highest ‘sense, 
which means t to others. He will neither over- 
step the proper line toward them nor permit it to be 
overstepped toward himself; and this is one of the 
things: which West Point teaches, and which is not 
down in the text-books. 
_—_t' To the boy who has been brought up in the free- 
style of a and to believe that he is as 


gs. yes are open 
rather roughly, to the fact that subordination to rec- 
— superiors, that severe gg coma that implicit 
obedience to regular commands, are 
importance; and as he learns these, 


obedience indicate a slavish spirit; he learns, on the 
that the highest pride and most delicate 


ted, the military code provides the 7 rage) remedies. 


esty and truthfalness. A cadet guilty of lying is ex- 
Ted. ore no for tee, ana. cucht 
be none, Of all mean and se- 


eanest and most d 


dishonest man is al a liar; a liar may at any time 
become a thief, if he not one already. No young 
man who should show the taint of these goes 


tes a8 
a fortunately, is beyond a. If hon- 
esty and truthfalness be ‘ aristocratic,’ West Point is 
very aristocratic; and when one iocke again at the 
the material which it works up, and which 
ch abundance about the Acad- 


| 
| 526 | 
f | 
| 
| 
| 
, | ollow the easy and luxurious life which it is notori- 
\ | ous our army officers lead. One ma ups O 
| . ere is nothing attractive going on at the emy. 
But where are those scions of wealthy families which 
hi this exclusive institution only consents to admit? 
| Such a crowd of raw-boned, n, gaping specimens 
ut the great majority as rustic in their ways and ap- 
2 meee as the farms they have come from ; awkward 
n manner, confused and amazed at what they see, Or 
sprawling around with all the freedom of the bound- 
less West, and the hay-seed obtrusively sticking out 
i ahd quite unexpected world. He is taught, first of all 
- at the free-and-easy style has no piace there, and 
i hat he is not as sod he every body else in very many 
| 
ij disagreeably surprising facts, also iearns that su 
ordination does not mean servility, nor the habit of 
4 
} strictest su nation to su ors. e line ween 
af the subordinate and the superior is strictly marked 
out; within this, each is equal; neither can overstep 
; it without offense; and if such an offense be commit- 
plant a new generation of them in our new home! ret 
by Surely in no other object upon which human af- | jearned to obey... Two other things which West Point 
A fections can be bestowed do we find the propor- | teaches—not found in the text-books—are strict hon- 
i tion of pain to enjoyment so very small, and the 
i possibility of self-reproach so nearl 
guilty of dishonesty is expelled. Dishonesty 
CO HANG in ney are Wit Vices 
through West Point if the authorities can beip | 
By extreme circumspection a youth. whose imagina- 
| tion is too lively for his judgment Neely hich 
| get through, and even rise to co ely hig 
t command in the army afterward; bat he certainly 
, must walk with great care while he is passing through 
| 
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emy grounds and neighborhood, one may feel inclined 
to the exclamation of old Lord Pager, when he 
owas visiting West Point two years ago. After in- 

ting the place, and watching the young fellows go 
rate their exercises, he inquired how many boys 
wore ‘here. ‘About three was the reply. 
*Three hundred !’ exclaimed the ol a with 


* ‘you ought to have three for the 
| good of the country.’” 


HALBERT AND HOB. 
From “ Deamatio Ipris,” sy Rosert Brownina. 


Herre is-a thing that happened. Like wild beasts 

whelped, for den, 

- In a wild part of North England, there lived once 
two wild men 

Inhabiting one homestead, neither a hovel nor hut, 

‘Time out of mind their birthright: father and son, 

| these—but— 

Sach a son, such a father! Most wildness by degrees 
Softens away: yet, last of their line, the wildest and 
| worst were these. 

_ Criminals, then? Why, no: they did not murder and 


gob; 
But give them a word, they returned a blow—old 
| Halbert as young Hob: 

Harsh and fierce of word, rough and savage of deed, 
_ Hated or feared the more—who knows ?—the genuine 
wild-beast breed. 


‘Thus were they found by the few sparse folk of the 
country-side ; 
But how fared each with other? E’en beasts couch, 
hide by hide, 
‘In a growling, grudged agreement: so, father and son 
lay curled 


c 
The closelier up in their den because the last of their 
kind in the world. 


‘Still, beast irks beast on occasion. One Christmas- 
night of snow, 

Came father and son to words—such words! 
cruel because the blow 

To crown each word was wanting, while taunt matched 
gibe, and curse 

Competed with oath in wager, like pastime in hell— 
nay, worse: 

For pastime turned to earnest, as up there sprang at 

| last 


more 


“The son at the throat of the father, seized him and 
held him fast. 


“Out of this house you go!”—(there followed a 

| hideous oath)— 

“This oven where now we bake, too hot to hold us 
both ! 

If there’s snow outside, there’s coolness: out with 

| you, bide a spell ; 

In the drift, and save the sexton the charge of a 
parish shell!” 

Now, the old trunk was tough, was solid as stump 

| of oak 

‘Untouched at the core by‘a thousand years: much 

_. ess had its seventy broke 

One whip-cord nerve in the muscly mass from neck 
to shoulder-blade 

Of the mountainous man, whereon his child’s rash 
hand like a feather weighed. 


Nevertheless at once did the mammoth shut his eyes, 

Drop chin to breast, drop hands to sides, stand 
stiffened—arms and thighs 

All of a piece—struck mute, much as a sentry stands, 

Patient to take the enemy’s fire: his captain so 
commands. 


Whereat the son’s wrath flew to fury at such sheer 


Of his puny strength by the giant eld thus acting the 
babe new-born. 

And “ Neither will this turn serve!” yelled he.. “‘Out 

with you! Trundle, log! 

If you can not tramp and trudge like a man, try all 
fours like a dog!” 


Still the old man stood mute. So, logwise—down to 


the floor 

Pulled from his fire-side place, dragged on from hearth 
to door— 

Was he pushed, a very log, a staircase along, until 

A certain turn in the steps was reached, a yard from 

the house door-sill 


Then the father opened his eyes—each spark of their 


rage extinct— 

Temples, late black; dead-blanched—right hand with 
left hand linked— 

He faced his son submissive; when slow the accents 

came, 

They were strangely mild, though his son’s rash hand 
on his neck lay all the same. 


* Halbert, on such a night of a Christmas long ago, 

For such a cause, with such a gesture, did I drag—so— 

My father down thus far; but, softening here, I heard 

A voice in my heart, and stopped: you wait for an 
outer word. 


“ For your own sake, not mine, soften you too! Untrod 

Leave this last step we reach, nor brave the finger of 
God! 

I dared not pass its lifting: I did well. I nor blame 

Nor praise you. I stopped here: Halbert, do you the 
same !” 


Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the father’s 
throat. 


They monptel, cide by side, to the roms again: no 


Took either of each, no sign made each to either: last 
As first, in absolute silence, their Christmas-night they 


At dawn, the father sate on, dead, in the self-same 
With an outburst blackening still the old bad fighting- 


face ; 
But the son crouched all a-tremble like any 
new-yeaned. 


When he went to the burial, some one’s staff he 
borrowed—tottered and leaned. 

But his lips were loose, not locked—kept muttering, 
mumbling. “There! 1 

At his cursing and swearing!” the youngsters cried; 
bat the elders thought, prayer.” 

' A boy threw stones: he picked them up and stored 

them in his vest. 


So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he died, per- 
haps found rest. 
“Is there a reason in nature for those hard hearts?” 


Lear, 
That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, 
secms clear! 


lamb 


<a 


SIRENTA. 


Amona the near relations and somewhat in- 
teresting allies of the whales, are the Manatees, 
or “sea-cows,” and the Dugongs, collectively 
named Sirenia, in the category of zoologists. 
The origin of this latter name is attended with 
some degree of interest. It has been bestowed 
on these animals from their habit of assuming an 
upright or semi-erect posture in the water ; their 
appearance in this position, and especially when 
viewed from a distance by the imaginative nautic- 
al mind, having doubtless laid a foundation, in 
fact, for the tales of “sirens” and “ mermaids” 
anxious to lure sailors to destruction by their ama- 
tory numbers. Any one who has watched the 
manoeuvres of a seal from a short distance must 
have been struck with the close resemblance to 
the human face which the countenance of these 
animals presents. Such a likeness is seen even 
to a greater d in the sea-cows, which also 
possess the habit of folding their “flippers,” or 
swimming es, across their chests, and, it is 
said, of holding the young to the breast in the act 
of nutrition by aid of the paddle-like fore-limbs. 
If we mistake not, Captain Sowerby mentions, 
in an account of his voyages, that the surgeon of 
the ship on one occasion came to him in a state 
of excitement to announce that he had seen a man 
swimming in the water close at hand, the supposed 
human being proving to be a manatee, which had 
been, doubtless, merely exercising a natural curi- 
osity regarding the ship and its tenants. 

These animals are near relatives of the whales, 
but differ from them not merely in habits, but in 
bodily structure and conformation. They live an 
estuarine existence, rarely venturing out to sea. 
The manatees occur in the shallow waters and at 
the mouths of the great rivers of the Atlantic 
coasts of America and Africa.~ The dugongs in- 
habit the shores of the Indian Ocean, and are 
common on certain parts of the Australian coasts. 
There are only two living genera—the manatees 
and dugongs—of these animals; a third, the 
Rhytina stelleri, having, like the famous Dodo, 
become extinct through its wholesale slaughter 
by man in 1768—just twenty-seven years after it 
was first discovered by the voyager Behring on 
a small island lying off the Kamtchatkan coast. 
The Rhytina was a great unwieldy animal of some 
twenty-seven feet in length, and about twenty feet 
in circumference. It fella ready prey to Behring 
and his crew, whe were located on the island for 
several months, the work of extermination being 
duly completed by subsequent voyagers who vis- 
ited the island. 

The manatees and dugongs possess bodies 
which, as regards their shape, may be described 
each as a great barrel “long drawn out.” No 
hinder limbs are developed, this latter peculiarity 
distinguishing them from the seals, and relating 
them to the whales. The hide is very tough, 
sparsely covered with hair, and most nearly resem- 
bles that of the hippopotamus. The “ flippers,” 
or paddle-like limbs, are placed far forward on 
the body, and on the edge of the paddle rudiment- 
ary nails are developed, whilst concealed beneath 
the skin of the paddle we find the complete skele 
ton of an arm or fore-limb. The tail is broad, hor- 
izontally flattened, like that of the whales, and 
forms an effective propeller. These animals are 
vegetable feeders, the London Zoological Society’s 
specimen having exhibited a strong partiality for 
lettuce and vegetable-marrow., Inastate of nature 
the sea-cows crop the marine vegetation which 
fringes their native shores. The remaining out- 


| ward features of interest in these creatures may 


be summed up by saying that no back fins are 
developed ; that the eyes are very small and in- 
conspicuous ; and that although the anterior nos- 
trils are never used as “ blow-holes,” they can be 
closed at will like the nostrils of the seals—a fac- 
ulty of needful kind in aquatic animals. To the 
technical anatomist, the sea-cows present strong 
points of resemblance to some of the hoofed quad- 
rupeds. Theanatomical examination of these an- 
imals has shown that their peculiarities are not 
limited to their outward appearance and habits. 
It is not generally known, for example, that the 
neck of the vast majority of mammals consists 
of seven vertebre or segments of the spine. Man 
thus possesses this number in common with the 
giraffe, the elongation of whose neck is produced 
not by introduction of new vertebrz, but by the 
great development of the normal number, seven. 
The manatees, however, present a very remark- 
able exception to this most general of rules, in 


that they possess only six vertebra in their necks. 


The only other exceptions to the rule of seven as 
the normal number of neck-vertebre in quadru- 
peds are found in one species of sloth which has 
six vertebre like the manatee, and in another kind 
of sloth which possesses nine. Then, also, the 
manatees possess a heart of very curious confor- 
mation, its apex or tip being widely cleft or di- 
vided—a feature much more plainly marked in 
these animals than in the elephants and seals, 
whose hearts, anatomically speaking, are also di- 
vided. The manatees possess well-developed mo- 
lars or grinding teeth, but have no front teeth in 
the adult state. Like the whalebone whale, how- 
ever, the young manatee has front teeth, these 
disappearing before birth, and presenting us once 
more with examples of rudimentary organs which 
possess a reference “ to a former state of things.” 

What evidence is at hand respecting the re- 
mote ancestors of the whales and their neighbors ? 
is a question which may form a fitting conclusion 
to these brief details of the family history of the 
group. The geological evidence shows us that 
the whales are comparatively “‘recent” forms, 
speaking geologically, and dealing—notwithstand- 
ing the word “recent”—with very remote and 
immense periods of time. Amongst the oldest 
fossil whales we find one form in particular (Zew- 
glodon) which had teeth of larger kind than are 
possessed by any living whale, this creature being 
by some authorities regarded as linking the whales 


with the seals, The fossil remains of Zeuglodon | 


and its neighbors first occur in Eocene rocks— 
that is, in the oldest formations of the Tertiary 
series, and in rocks of relatively “recent” nature. 
These remarkable creatures were as gigantic as 
their living representatives. One species is known 
to have attained a length of seventy feet. Their 
remains are of such frequent occurrence in the 
“ Jackson Beds” of the United States, that Pro- 
fessor Dana remarks, “‘the large vertebra, some 
of them a foot and a half long and a foot in di- 
ameter, were formerly so abundant over the coun- 
try in Alabama, that they were used for making 
walls, or were burned to rid the fields of them.” 
The teeth of this curious monster of the vasty 
Eocene deep were of two kinds, and included front 
teeth of conical shape, and grinders or molars ; 
the latter exhibiting a striking peculiarity in that 
they were formed each of two halves, or teeth 
united by their crowns, but separated at their 
roots. Zeuglodon appears to connect the whales 
and their neighbors with the seals and walruses, 
and thus in one sense may be-said to constitute, 
if not a “ missing link,” at least an intermediate 
form of anomalous kind, when viewed relatively 
to the existing cetaceans. According to the geo- 
logical evidence at hand, we may assume that the 
modifications which have produced the existing 
whales and their neighbors are of comparatively 
recent date, and that their adaptation to an aquatic 
life is a thing but of yesterday, when compared 
with the duration of previous zons in the history 
of our globe. 


ANOTHER MAMMOTH STEAMER. 


THE new steamer Arizona, of the Williams & 
Guion Line, which reached this port on her first 
trip a few days since, is the largest passenger 
vessel afloat, except the Great Hastern. She out- 
stripped her schedule time by a full day, making 
the run from Queenstown to New York in seven 
days, eleven hours, and twenty-two minutes. Her 
officers claim that she will do still better when 
her machinery has been used for a little while. 

Her model is one of the finest it is possible to 
imagine, her lines and clear sheer being those of 
a racing yacht, and her four masts and two fun- 
nels, all of which have a slight rake, add an extra 
nautical feature to the generally graceful appear- 
ance of the ship. She is 465 feet in length, 46 
feet beam, 374 feet depth of hold, and close on 
6000 tons burden. Her engines are the latest 
improvement on the compound principle, there 
being one high and two low pressure cylinders, of 
an indicated horse-power of 7000. She is pro- 
pelled with a four-bladed screw 23 feet in diam- 
eter, with a pitch of 33 feet. The steam is gen- 
erated by seven double-ended boilers, and the 
consumption of coal is estimated at about one 
hundred tons per day for full steaming purposes. 
There are on the main-deck five powerful steam- 
winches, with double-gearing steam-capstan for 
working the anchor, etc. She is steered from the 
bridge by steam, and in case of accident is fitted 
up with the usual manual steering gear in a wheel- 
house, protected by a strong iron turtle-back deck. 
There are also steam-pumps and a powerful en- 
gine, by which any quantity of water can be 
brought to any part of the ship in a few seconds. 
The whole length of the miain-deck affords a 
splendid promenade. There is a fine stretch of 
clear deck upward of 400 feet, and it can be used 
in all kinds of weather, as it is protected over- 
head by the projecting sides of the spacious sa- 
loon deck. In fine weather there is nothing what- 
ever to interrupt the view seaward, while a long 
range of permanent seats on each side of the 
deck-houses will afford passengers an easy lounge. 
The splendid entrance to the saloon leads from 
the main-deck forward. The saloon has two sep- 
arate entrances. The handsome smoking-room is 
fitted up with a number of circular white marble 
tables ; the ceiling ig painted a pure white, with 
panels bordered with gold, and are separated by 
columns surmounted with gilt-moulded caps and 
scroll-work. The lounges and settees are uphol- 
stered in crimson velvet, with oil-cloth to match. 
The ladies’ boudoir is the most elegant apartment 
of the kind that could be wished for by the most 
fastidious of the fair sex; nothing can exceed the 
comfort combined with elegance which pervades 
this room. From this room ladies have easy ac- 
cess to the saloon, and here, as on the main-deck, 
a splendid promenade presents itself, the view 
being uninterrupted from stem to stern. The 
saloon occupies the entire breadth of the ship, 
and is lit up by thirty-six silver-plated lamps; it 
is also furnished with revolving chairs, a splendid 
full-toned piano, and alibrary. The state-rooms, 
which are situated forward and aft the saloon, 
are fitted up with every consideration for the com- 
fort of the passengers. Nothing appears to be 
left undone for voyagers’ comfort, bath-rooms, 
barber’s shop, wash-basins,.etc., being carefully 
supplied. Aft of the saloon is situated the inter- 
mediate accommodation. Nothing could exceed 
the care which has been bestowed upon the ar- 
rangements provided for this class of passengers. 
The ceiling is high, and the cabin is flooded with 
light; the sleeping berths are well ventilated, 


well lighted, and lofty, and combine comfort with . 


a degree of elegance rare in intermediate accom- 
modation ; in fact, it is not many years since this 
cabin would have been considered an exception- 
ally good saloon in some of our ocean-going 
steamers. The “steerage” is a vast improvement 
on any thing of the kind hitherto provided, the 
berths being well lighted and well ventilated. 
The comfort of the steerage passengers appears 
to have entered as much into the consideration 
of the builders and owners of the Arizona as that 
of the more affluent and favored class of ocean 
travellers. She can, if necessary, accommodate 
2000 passengers, of whom 160 can dine together 
in the saloon. She is commanded by Captain 
James Price, Sen., the oldest, most trusted, and 
most experienced officer of the Guion Company, 
which company, by-the-way, has not lost a single 
life for the last thirty years. 


THE MAGPIE AND THE RAT. 


A WRITER in the north of England gives the 
following anecdotes relating to the above-men- 
tioned well-known animals: 

About three months ago I brought a tame mag- 
pie with me out of Staffordshire te my residence 
here, and shortly after its arrival it flew on to the 
window-sill of my sitting-room, seemingly fright- 
ened ; and on looking out of the window for the 
cause of its sudden appearance, I found several 
wild magpies in some trees opposite the window, 
chattering away very loudly to the tame one, which 
I found they must have previously assailed, as it 
was strutting about on the sill and chattering back 
to them in defiance. A short time after this oc- 
currence Mag flew to the window and knocked 
on it with its bill, which it invariably does when 
wanting food. The window was opened, and some 
pieces of bread put out, one of which Mag imme- 
diately picked up and flew with into the trees re- 
ferred to, and gave it to one of several wild mag- 
pies which were there ; and this performance Mag 
repeated several times, until it had fed the whole 
lot of them. And many times during the heavy 
storm we had at the beginning of the year, Mag 
fed these wild magpies, which no doubt would have 
often been sorely pinched for food but for the 
charity of my bird. But Mag’s benevolent deeds, 
I am sorry to say, are counterbalanced by very 
bad ones. Oneof the latter I will relate. On Sat- 
urday morning last my aunt, before leaving her 
bedroom, put her watch into its case, fastened it 
up, and placed it on the mantel-piece. Now Mag 
must have been at the window and witnessed this, 
for as soon as the lady’s back was turned, the wily 
creature flew into the room, unfastened the case, 
which was fastened with two hooks, opened it,. 
abstracted the watch, broke the glass, and was 
on the point of flying off with it, when my aunt 
fortunately returned to the room just in time to 
resciie her watch from the feathered thief. 

Not many hundred yards from here, in the vil- 
lage of Sparrow Pit, which is distant from Chapel- 
en-le-Frith about three miles, there is a farm oc- 
cupied by a Mr. William Turner. This gentleman 
has on several occasions lately missed some eggs 
from the place where his hens lay; and one day 
last week he was accidentally let into the secret 
of their theft, when, upon entering his yard, he 
was amazed at being the spectator of a wonderful 
amount of instinct displayed by two rats, one of 
which had a hen’s egg across its shoulder, with its 
two fore-legs turned round over the egg as far as 
they would reach, to hold it on, whilst the other 
rat had hold of its tail, by which it was pulling it 
across the yard, egg and all, to wheré their holes 
were. Such a featas this for two rats to perform 
seems almost incredible; but nevertheless it is a 
fact, as the gentleman’s word who witnessed it is 
to be relied on. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A man who made a business of writing obituaries, 
—— etc., used to solicit patronage far and near. 

earing of the death of a man in a distant part of the 
country, and business being a little dull, he made a 
journey there. Finding the widow of the deceased 
person he stated his occupation, and asked if she 
wouldn’t like a few lines about her husband. “ Lines 
about him!” she said, wofully; **he had all the lines 
he wanted. . If he had had one line less, he would have 
been alive to-day.” “‘ What ailed him, madaih?” *“ He 
was hung.” d 


There was much sound palpable argument in the 
speech of a country lad te an idler who boasted his 
ancient family. ** 4 much the worse for you,” said 
the peasant; ‘‘as we ploughmen say,“ the older tle 
seed, the worse the crop.’” 


— 


The college boat-races have begun, and we shall now 
see the result of the winter’s study. 


More people shonld die on Saturday than any other 
day; it’s the recognized end of the weak. 


A tleman being asked whether he was seriously 
injured when a steam-boiler re is said to have 
replied that he was so used. to being blown up by his 
wife that mere steam lad no effect on him. 


Crusty says that the Jist of marriages in the newspa- 
pers ought to be put under the head of * Ring Frauds.” 


What makes most women wild is to wait for the 
postman half an hour, and then see him walk by in- 
differently. 


Good housekeepers hate to put off washing-day. 
Pkg! them it is ‘soap deferred that maketh the heart 


** Yes,” said Mra. Goodington, “the place is 80 Be 
uestrated that we are never annoyed by stray predes- 
ations and people of that sort.” 


a Byron, my son,” said a literary father to his athletic 
son—** Byron never played base-ball.” ‘‘ No,” said the 
boy, putting on his orange-Colored shirt; “‘ and George 
Washington never wrate poetry.” Here the morning 


hour expired, and the bill went over. , 


Could Cicero a boat? 


— 


Srren, Young man,” said a stern old 

rofessor to a student who had been charged with kiss- 
ng one of his daughters—‘‘ young man, don’t get into . 
that habit. You’ll find that kissing is like eating soup 
with a fork.” ‘“‘ How so, Sir?” asked the student. 
‘“‘ Because,” answered the stern old professor, “* you 
can’t get enough of it.” 


Wantep Srreneti.—A boy had always declined to 
eat oatmeal, although his mother had urged it upon 
him as a strengthening dict. Suddenly he surprise | 
her by one morning eating a liberal plateful and call- 
ing for more. When she asked for an explanation, he 
replied, “I am bound to eat oatmeal till I get strong 
enough to whip Georgy Scott.” 


It is a beautiful sight to get up early in the morning 
and see sun rise, but the wise man will continue 
to lie abed until the atmosphere is. charged with the 


aroma of the breakfast coffee, - 


Romantic.—It was after the opera, and they were in 
a rendezvous for material refreshmeuts. The usual 
talk about the singing and the artists subsiding, he, as 
a souvenir of the evening, offered her his button-hole 
bouquet. She, accepting, said: ‘“‘ How lovely!” He 
added : ** What fragrance, too!” And then she, saiffing 
the savory odor of the incoming oysters, echoed : “* Yer, 
what fragrant stew!’ Then he became involved iy 


thought, 


— 
- 
passed. 
4 


tering about smoking—for Rose 
had always a bright word and 


would step across ask~ him-~ 


| —of this little foreigner who had 


- feast of St. John the Baptist is 


* happy day is spent, according to 


chi:a she now 
And they were all fond of her 


come amongst them four years 
ago, with an old mother, since 
dead, and who earned her daily 
bread honestly among them. 
Then as it grew even. darker 
Hans Gottlieb would become aware 
that the day and its work were 
over, and would lay aside his chis- 
el, and also seek what little fresh 
air there was at the door of his 
dwelling. He did not laugh or 
gossip with his neighbors, as did 
Cordier ; it was not his way ; 
and this fact was quite recognized 
by the dwellers in William Street. 
Beyond a “ Good-evening, neigh- 
bor,” they did not seek to disturb 
him in the enjoyment of his even- 
ing pipe; only occasionally Rose 


what he was at work upon, or if 
he had had a good order, and then 
poor Hans, flushing all over his 
fair face, would proceed to de- 
scribe his work, his prospects, un- 
til Rose, with a pretty shrug of 
her shoulders, would tell him in 
her foreign German she could 
not understand him; he must 
speak slower, much slower; it 
was too late now, but to-morrow, 
yes, to-morrow, he must try and 
explain it all again, for it was 
interesting, so interesting. But 
for now it must be good-night, 
“ good-night to every one ;” and 
the slight, trim figure had disap- 
peared, and the door was closed. 

The neighbors, watching Hans 
as he strolled up and down the 
little street afterward, pipe in 
mouth, nodded and smiled to one 
another. “Ah, when there is 
enough for two over yonder, there 
will be a wedding!” Such was the 
form the whispering took. 

Even the hardest workers take 
a holiday now and again, and the 


4 


esteemed in Friedrichburg the le- 
gitimate summer holiday of all 
its industrious inhabitants. The 


an old custom, at a small village 
some three miles distant from the 
town, where a time-honored fair is 
held. 

Lion-tamers, fat women, dwarfs, 
giants, all the hundred and one 
shows that are the rightful prop- 
erty of a fair, are to be found there, 
and later on there is dancing un- 
der the soft evening sky, and aft- 
er that, home early, so as to be up 
and about on the morrow, to work, 
if possible, harder than ever, to 
make up for the wasted day. 

To Rose Cordier, with her quick 
French blood, her youth, her light- 
heartedness, this féte was one to 
which she looked forward for 
many weeks beforehand, and the 
little foreigner knew she was nev- 
er likely to want a cavalier, and 
this was looked upon as almost a sine qua non of 
‘the entertainment. 

The neighbors smiled more than ever when they 
saw Rose come out of her door'the morning of 
the 24th of June, looking as fresh and bright as 
the red roses in her belt, and Hans appear imme- 
diately afterward, a companion rose in his button- 
hole, They were all standing about in little groups, 
preparing to start themselves to the scene of fes- 
tivity, many of them with babies in their arms, 
and little things clinging about their skirts, but 
they had time to give an admiring glance at this 
other couple first. 

“ Before we start,” said Hans, suddenly, a lit- 
tle constraint apparent, in his voice, “ would you 
come into my atelier, mademoiselle ? I have béen 
working at something I should like to show you.” 


| 


— 


surely had the stamp of genius upon them ; “ but 
‘it wants something,” she added, after a pause. 

“ What?” he inquired, eagerly. ‘I have look- 
ed at it so often that Ican not find out whether 
it is right or wrong.” 

“T know,” she exclaimed, triumphantly. “ Col- 
or! Ah, monsieur;if you could but see the wreath 


* of roses I made last week for the Grifinn von 


Adeldorf for a ball, you would know what I mean. 
Oh_!”—with-a little clasp of her hands—* it was 
perfect! Perfect as Love!” 

Her thoughts 
the delicate flowers before her; indeed, she did 
not remember them until they stood once more 
in the street, with the’door closed behind them, 
when it came across her that she might have 
been rude. 


had quite wandered away from. 


ul Hi 


kind as to take an interest.in me, and wish me 
well! Why—” But here they had reached the 
merry, laughing crowd, and the spot where the 
omnibus was awaiting them, and the rest of the 
sentence had perforce to await completion at 
some future time. 4 

And it was a sentence Hans had not intended 
to complete. Not yet. By-and-by, when there 
was a little more money in his pocket, and a home 
worthy of offering to a wife, then it would be 
time enouglt to finish that sentence. But on this 
as on other occasions it was a case of “ man pro- 
poses,” at least so far as Hans was concerned, 
for, the long, joyful day over, and tired holiday- 
seekers beginning to consider the quickest way 
home, he found himself under a soft starry sky, 
walking townward by the side of Rose Cordier. 


-A FRENCH CHRISTENING—COSTUMES OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


T 


“al 


have nothing to offer, but I am young, and strong, 
and willing to work—and I love you, Rose.” 

Hans stood still as he spoke, and his voice 
trembled as he clasped the girl’s small hands in 
his. 

Rose was moved too. The tears stood in her 
ey eyes; her cheeks looked pale in the star- 
light. 

at Yes, dear Hans,” she 
sweet foreign tongue he 
“ but, you ’see—” 

“Yes, I see. Wecould not live upon nothing 
No, alas! no. But, Rose,” the color flushing up 
into his face again as he said, hesitatingly, “ we 
might be engaged ? 
is asking a great deal, but could you wait. for 
me?” 


said, timidly, in that 
had learned to love; 


Could you—oh; I know it ° 


= 


~ 


From THE ParInTtTING By KAEMERER. 


street, “ here we are at home! How quickly we 
have come! Good-night, Hans.” | 

She stretched out her hand as she spoke, and 
again Hans took it in his, and looked-down at 
the pretty face. 

“Tt is such a pity,” she said, softly, “that you 
have no money.” 

“Such a pity!” 
hand as he spoke. ; 

“ And you are not angry with me ?” she went on. 

“Angry? no, certainly not. Why, I see, of 
course, you were right. It was silly of me to ask 
you to wait; vou might be an old woman before 
I had enou®h for us to marry on.” 

“Yes dear Hans, it would never do. 


he echoed, sadly, loosing her 


I knew 


. you would agree with me when you thought it 


over. But you will still remain my friend?” 


two heads, of four busy hands, 
Hans did not look again; he 
. drew down his own blind then, 
carving of his delicate rose leaves. 
Bat after that evening he gave 
up his little reom, packed his few 
goods, and made up his mind to 
go away—to go to Rome, that 
haven of ambitious minds. 

_ Now that the little savings were 
not all to be hoarded against the 
day when they might be wanted 
for another, it was no use guard- ° 
ing them any more. Better, so 
Hans decided, use them in going 
away to where daily bread might 
perhaps be easier come by than 

_ in this narrow German town; 
where perhaps even the carving 

he was so fond of might gain him 
congenial work, and allow him to 
put on one side this other work 
that occupied him now. 

Besides, if the worst came to 
the worst, and he did drift into 

~~ utter poverty, it did not so much 

matter now. 

And with that “now” Hans 
buried the past, and started forth 
on his travels. : 

First, however, he went across 
the street, and for the first time 
entered Rose’s domain—Madame 
Leroux, as he had to call her. 

“T have come to wish you good- 
by, madame,” he said. ‘ And 
I have brought you, as a parting 
present, the little wreath. It is 
finished now.” 

He laid it down as he spoke 
amongst the colored roses on the 
table, between monsieur and ma- 
dame as they sat at work. 

“Oh, that is good of you, yery 
good!” cried Rose, the 
tears coming into her eyes. “‘ And 
80 you are going away? Ah, my 
husband,” turning toward spruce, 
neat-fingered M. Leroux, “ thou 
must also‘wish Monsieur Hans 
“godspeed,” for in the old days 
before I was married he was 
always a kind friend to me. And 
see, also, what a beautiful present 
he has brought us !” 

At his wife’s words M. André 
stood up. 

“Monsieur is aimable, most 
aimable! Any friend of ma- 
dame’s is dear to the heart of 
André Leroux! Let me wish you 
‘Bon voyage’ and much prosperi- 
ty.” Then there was a brief fare- 
well from Hans, a few tears from r 
Rose, another bow from M. André, 
and Gottlieb had departed, and the | 
husband and wife were left alone. 

“Tt is graceful, very graceful,” 
said the Frenchman, lifting the 
parting gift of Hans. ‘“ One would 
scarcely have thought his great 
hands could have fashioned such 

a thing. When it grows dark, 
dear wife, if you.fetch a nail and 


tach it to the wall.” 
: “It is pretty,” said his wife. 
“T always thought se, but now, 
André, that I see it amongst all 
these red roses, I am sure that 
what I said of it at first is quite true—it wants 
color !” 

“You have it exactly, my wife,” replied M. 
Leroux, with fond appreciation of Rose’s clever- 
ness. ‘That is just what it needs—but then 
we can not have every. thing.” And M. André’s 
gaze returned with much satisfaction to the 
crimson roses before him. ae 


‘It would have surprised this couple, perhaps, 
if they could have seen on into the coming years— 
if they could have listened to the words of a world. 
renowned collector of the beauties of art. 

“He only did two of them”—he was address. 
ing some three or four eager listeners in a London 
ball-room—“ the one that he did for Levison, 
and which first made him famous: You néver 


a piece of cord, I will myself at- « 
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A SKETCH IN A NARROW 
STREET. 


Ir was so narrow, this little back street, in the 
quaint, old-fashioned German town, that Hans 
Gottlieb could, if he had so wished, have shaken 
hands out of his window with his opposite neigh- 


r. 
othe sun that shone so bravely elsewhere was 
seldom visible here, only in the early morning a 
few golden gleams found their way in, and gave 
faint encouragement to the two or three flowers 
that blossomed in pots on the window-sill, 

On such occasions Hans would pause in his 
work, knowing full well what was coming— 


how the casement opposite would be flung open, 


is to be a wreath of roses,” 


and a girl’s voice, singing blithe little French 
song, would ring across the silent 
street to his listening ears; how 
a slim pretty figure would for a 
moment stand framed in the blos- 
soming scarlet-runners—a pretty 
figure, with dark French eyes, and 
black hair, drawn up under a 
white cap, a beautiful contrast, 
so Hans thought, to his comely 
yellow-haired countrywomen. As | 
soon as this vision appeared, Hans | 
would pause in his work and turn 
his eyes toward it; would wait till f 
the watering of the flowers and 
the singing of the song were alike 
ended, and then would approach 
his window. | 
“ Good-morning,” his neighbor | 
would call across, in that pretty 
foreign German that was so en- | 
chanting in his ears—“ Good- 
morning, Monsieur Gottlieb ;” 
and then with a nod and a smile | 
the trim little figure would vanish | 
into the dark shadows, and Hans a 
return to his work. 7 
But though life was too busy 7 
with these two, and bread diffi- 
cult enough to win, even when 
one worked hard for it, so that 
neither could afford to idle away | 
the minutes in talk, yet Hans as | 
he worked, dreaming of the days | 
when stone-carving should not f 
mean daily bread, but honor and - 
glory to those he loved, was pleas- — 
antly conscious all the time of a. 2 
dark head bent over a table drawn | 
close up to the window opposite— 


a table covered with many bright- 


colored scraps of muslin and pa- 
per; which in due course, under 
those deft small hands, became 
summer flowers, at:this short dis- 
tance seeming to the looker-on the 
spoils of a June garden. 

Thus they worked day after 
day, these two, so near together, 
yet so far apart, abstaining from 
all conversation which might have 
made the days pass more quickly ; 
but then an hour’s idleness might 
mean going supperless to bed, so 
that even Rose Cordier, dearly as 
she loved the sound of her own 
voice, refrained from making use 
of it, except for an occasional 
song. But when the day was 
over, when the coolness in the 
little close street, and the shad- 
owy gray of the strip of sky over- 
head, gave notice that the long 

summer day was drawing to an 
end, when the small room grew 
dark, then Rose would rise and 
open the door to interchange 
greetings and gossip with the 
neighbors—with the women sit- 
ting on their door-steps knitting 
in the peaceful twilight, their chil- 
dren playing about them; with 
the fathers returning from their 
work; with the young men loi- 
tering about smoking—for Rose 
had always a bright word and 


cni:a she knew. 
And they were all fond of her 
| —of this little foreigner who had 
come amongst them four years 
ago, with an old mother, since 
dead, and who earned her daily 


“Yes, truly, I should Ifke it. I have never, 


been there yet. Let us go.” 

They turned back as she spoke, and he pushed 
open the door. 
-. “See,” he said; “it is notefinished yet, but it 


He led her, as he said those words, to where 


- on one. side, out of the way of dust and dirt, 


it lay—the half-completed circlet of carved flow- 
ers. 
“Tt'is pretty,” she said. And then: “Is it an 
order? What will you get for it?” 

“No, it is not an order,” he said, a little sadly. 
“T have been doing it in the spare moments after 
my day’s work.” 

“It is pretty,” she repeated, touching with her 
small fingers the delicate curled leaves, which 


> 


“They are very pretty,” she said, softly, “ but 
you see they are not finished yet. When they are, 
perhaps—who knows ?—you might sell them.” 

“ Perhaps,” he said. . “I could try, if you wish 


it; but when I made them I thought’’—the color ' 


swept up into his face—“that you would like 
them.” 

“ Yes, so I should, if you were rich enough to 
give presents, or if Well, you will not mind 
my speaking the truth to you? You are rather 
a dreamer, are you not? That is a bad thing”’— 
shaking her pretty head. “It. does not make a 
fortune, and money, you know, one must have. 
So take my advice—leave off carving things no 
one cares to buy, and only do what you can sell. 
You are not angry ?” 


“Angry,” repeated Hans, “when you are so | 


i 
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“It would be pleasanter to walk,” he had said, 
standing by the crowded omnibus, filled with 
drowsy crying children and wearied mothers. 
“ Are you tired, mademoiselle ?”—éfter a second’s 
pause; “would you rather drive ?” 3 

“No; I will come with you,” she had replied; 


“it will save the sous.” 


So they had started homeward together. And 
ere very long Hans found himself reverting to 
those unfinished words of the morning 

Love-making seemed so natural, so desirable, 
under these circumstances, that it was difficult to 
think of waking up of the morrow to the hard 
day’s work, and the knowledge that where it is so 
difficult to keep one, what would be done if there 
was yet another ? 

“It is selfish of me to ask you, Rose, when I 


“Ah, Hans, you must not fhink me unkind, 
but—it would be so long, and—” There was no 
mistaking the girl’s tones, even if the words were 
alittle vague. 

“ And there is André Leroux ?” 

“He is from my country,” cried the girl, quick- 
ly, blushing a bright rosy red. “It is natural, 


amongst strangers, I should like to see and talk. 


to.a countryman of my own.” 

“Yes, dear Rose; I am not.blaming you. Do 
not think that. As you say, amongst strangers, 
it ig pleasant to meet one who. speaks your lan- 
guage. It must be often lonely for you ?” 

“ Yes, Hans,” Rose replied, brushing the tears 
out of her eyes. “If it were not for you, I should 
find the little street but dull and sad since the poor 
mother died. And, ah,” as they entered the said 


| 
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At does not mat- 
ter, you know, how poor a friend is.” Thus they 


more often painting them on common black 
wood, for the customers who sought: out the little 
atelier of Hans Gottlieb were not often well-to-do 
—is not a swift road to a fortune. | 
And although he was not proud, and after 
Rose’s remarks about the time wasted over the 
wreath of roses, which might perhaps have been 
turned to better account, he had 
done what little odd jobs he could 
_ after working hours, still even 
then the little heap of savings 
did not seem to increase much. 

And oftener and oftener now 
Hans noted a certain M. André 
Leroux come up the narrow 
street of an evening, to walk up 
and down in the twilight with his 
opposite neighbor. 

Each time the sight of the 
spruce French flower-maker—for 
André’s trade was the same as 

. Rose’s—sent a throb of pain to 
the great honest heart of Hans 
Gottlieb. But he did not repine, 
did not blame Rose. It was one 
of the many misfortunes of not 
being rich, that was all. But not 
a cause for complaining, only a 
burden, like so many others that 
fall to the lot of the poor man—a 
part of his day’s work. 

It was not so often now that 
Rose Cordier ran across in the 
gloaming to ask how his work 
progressed, and the 
ceased to gossip and nod their 
heads when they saw them speak 
toone another. “It was cha 
all that, that they had thought like. 
ly to come to pass; the wind was 
in another quarter now; they 
could see, ah yes, it was not diffi. . 
cult to see what was coming.” 

Only the children did not for. 
sake Hans, but were just as eager 
to talk to him and run after him 
as in the days when there was no 
spruce Frenchman te share with 

. him the honor of the ,narrow 
street. 

Then came a morning when 
Hans as he worked saw a couple 
issue from the opposite house, 
followed by as many neighbors 
as could spare an hour’s holiday ; 
Rose with a late Gloire de Di 
in her belt, a bright eolor on her 
cheeks, and her dark eyes shining 

with pride and happiness, her 

hand on André’s arm. 
“Good - morning, Hans,” she 
cried, in her sweet voice, as she 
passed his open door. “I am 
going to be married this morn- 
ing, but we shall not take the 
wedding holiday till Sunday. If 
you can come, do.” And then 
passed on before there was a 
chance of saying more than “A 
happy future!” That evening, 
as worked at the rose 
wreath—it was nearly completed 
now—he chanced to look across 
| ~ to the window where he had so 
| often seen the bent head and 
the trim figure. But to-night the 

| lamp was lit, for it seon grew dark 

now, toe soon for work to be. re- 

| linquished with the twilight, and 

on the blind was the reflection of 
two heads, of four busy hands, 
Hans did not look again; he 
. drew down his own blind then, 
carving of his dclicate rose leaves. 
Bat after that evening he gave 
up his little reom, packed his few 
goods, and made up his mind to 
go away—to go to Rome, that 
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saw it? Why, it is a marvel! The curl of the 
leaves, the very dew on the fresh petals, it js 
wonderful. I would have given him any thing 
he asked for one like it. But, poor fellow, as you 
know, he only just lived long enough to know he 
was famous. 

“‘ However, when I was last in Friedrichburg, 
his native town, and striving to find out all I could 
about him—if he had done any thing before he 
went to Rome—there in that wretched, narrow 
street, as I was telling you before, I found this 
fac-simile of his greatest work, a present to a 
sweetheart, I suppose. They had told me she 
knew him, that he used to live opposite to her, so 
I called to see if I could glean any thing about 
him, and there, hanging up on the wall, I saw 
that very wreath that had been haunting me for 
months.” | 

“ How did you persuade her to part with it ?” 

“ Ah, Lady Grace, that was not very difficult— 
honest English gold. How her eyes glistened at 
the sight of it! Very pretty eyes they were, too. 
She cried when I took it down, cried when I told 
her Hans was dead. » But her husband comforted 
her. ‘See, my wife,’ he said, ‘I will make for 
thee a wreath of these lovely roses of just the 
same size’—did I say they were artificial-flower 
makers ?—‘ and we will hang it up in its place, 
so that you will not miss the other. And as to 
him, poor fellow, life is difficult, and perhaps he 
is well out of it.’ 

“So madame dried her tears. 

“*Ah, that will be lovely,’ I heard her say, as 
I carried my treasure away ; ‘and I like the col- 
“ored ones best. And the money, you see, my 
friend, is far better > it will feed and clothe the 
children, whereas the wreath—we could only look 
at it!’ 

*~ “You are interested in it now, are you not, 
Lady Grace? You will all come and have tea in 
my rooms to-morrow afternoon, and see the wreath 
of roses? Poor fellow, what a sad pity it was 
that he died so young !” 


ODD AND WHIMSICAL 
FUNERALS. 


THERE are some people whose love of singular- 
ity is not limited to the scenes and events which 
they themselves may witness or enjoy. They 
may be said, in one sense, to wish to live again on 
this earth after their death, and to participate in 
their own post-mortem celebrity. This eccentrici- 
ty is not confined to the questions whether or 
not their dead bodies shall be inclosed in coffins 
for interment, nor whether they shall be buried 
standing up, sitting down, or prostrate on their 
backs. It manifests itself also in the vestments 
to be worn by the deceased in the grave, the pro- 
cession or cortége to the place of interment, the 


' gelection and treatment of the mourners, the po- 


sition and materials of the grave, the nature and 
arrangement of the tomb or monument, and the 
provision for keeping it in repair. Individual 
whimsicalities these, not belonging collectively to 
any special nation, creed, age, or profession. 
Feasting and drinking at funerals used to be 
carried to great lengths, and it is only in recent 
times that this form of unseemly extravagance 
has disappeared, except in remote situations. 
Pretentious display was also carried to extremes. 
At Old Swinford, in Worcestershire, some years, 
ago, a coffin on being opened was found to con- 
tain the remains of a lady dressed up in a full 
old-fashioned: costume ; there were a multiplicity 
of pins in her dress, all blackened with age and 
tarnish. In 1763 a young lady, in fulfillment of 


._ her last request, was buried in her wedding gar- 


ments—in this wise: Her white negligee and pet- 
ticoat were quilted into a mattress, pillow, and 
lining for the coffin; her wedding shift was used 
as a winding-sheet, with a fine point-lace tucker, 
handkerchief, apron, and ruffles; a point-lace 
-lappet was on her head; and she wore her ear- 


ings, finger-rings, necklace, white silk stockings, 


and silver-spangled shoes with steel buckles. 
Many persons in medium circumstances for- 
merly made a great effort to emulate the magni- 
ficent at the burial of their friends. A case in 
point was that of a cheese-monger in Thames 
Street, whose body “ lay in state” for a week, and 


was followed to the grave by a train of coaches, 


each drawn by six horses, and flanked by mutes 
and flambeau-bearers. The Emperor Charles V. 
is said to have rehearsed his own funeral to see 
and hear how it would “go off.” Tomb, coffin, 
black trappings, monks, domestics, taper-bearers, 
all were duly provided, and the imperial recluse 
(he had abandoned the splendors of sovereignty 
over Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, And the Indies, and retired to a monastery 
in 1557) caused himself to be carried in his own 
coffin. Not only did he hear his own requiem 
sung, but joinéd in it himself. His funeral ob- 
Sequies were observed in reality soon afterward. 
A somewhat less important person in the eyes of 
the world was Mrs. Margaret Crosins, of Cuxten, 
in Kent, wh was buried (in 1783) in a costly 
dress of scarlet satin. During her lifetime she 
caused a pyramid-shaped monument to be erect- 
ed; under it was a vault with a glass door, a 
green silk curtain in front of the glass, and a lock 
and key placed inside. Resting on tressels in the 
vault her mahogany coffin was placed, but not 
fastened down. Gossips Would have it that she 
had provided the means of letting herself out in 
the event of reviving after interment. 

In a great number of instances oddity has 
been more studied than magnificence, costliness, 
eating, or drinking,.at the funerals of whimsical 
folks. A dust contractor in the days of George 
IV. left instructions that the procession following 
him to the grave should comprise twelve boys 
carrying links; twelve men carrying dustmen’s 
whips and shovels reversed ; a favorite horse pro- 
vided with‘ cloth spatterdashes ; a dust-cart cover- 
ed with black baize, the coffin in the cart, sur- 
mounted by a very large plume of white feathers; 


twelve dustmen and brickmakers as pall-bearers, 
all clad in white flannel jackets and leather 
breeches; the whole wound up by a long s 

of carts filled with dustmen, cinder-sifters, an 
chimney-sweepers. A few years earlier one Mr. 
Woodford, of Fetter Lane, displayed oddity with 
a little more gentility than the dust contractor. 
Being a member of the Lumber Troop (a volun- 
teer corps in the City of London), he left instruc- 
tions that after his death his body should be car- 
ried to the troop-room, and thence borne by 
troopers to the grave; that minute-guns should 
be fired during the funeral procession; that a 
military salute should be fired over the grave in 
guinea (crooked, we presume, for luck) should 
ond tobacco to regale the 
troopers. A crotchety old Yorkshireman about 
half a century ago left directions that the day of 
his burial should be ushered in with a great pub- 
lic breakfast in the town where he might die; 
that the coffin, slung upon towels knotted to- 
gether, should be borne along by relays of men, 
and “bumped” three times. upon a particular 
heap of stones; that the “ Lamentation of a Sin- 
ner” should then be sung; and that every man, 
woman, and child who entered the church-yard with 
or after the procession should receive a dole of 
sixpence. Never, we may fairly believe, was that 
particular church-yard before or since so plenti- 
fully filled with living beings: mourners only in 
this sense, that they longed for a succession of 
men who would order their funerals in similar 
fashion. One old lady, an inveterate snuff-taker, 
left a will in which the bequests were mainly 
dependent on the observance of certain rules 
connected with her favorite excitant. Snuff was 
to be thrown into the coffin before the snuff- 
taking testatrix was “screwed down ;” snuff to 
be strewn on the threshold before the funeral 
cortége passed out; the coffin to be borne by the 
six most determined snuff-takers in the parish ; 
six old maids as pall-bearers, with well-filled snuff- 
boxes in their hands; snuff to be strewn on the 
ground at every twenty yards in advance of the 
coffin; and the officiating clergyman’s large re- 
taining fee to be in some way proportionate to 
mon 


An eccentric Nottingham man known as Ned 
Dawson was strong in his Toryism as in his ec- 
centricity. He caused his coffin to be made dur- 
ing his lifetime, and painted true blue (the Tory 
colors). He used it as a cupboard for twenty 
years; but once each year, on the anniversary of 
his birthday, he brought it into requisition in a 
still more si manner. He dressed in his 
best clothes, and lay down in his coffin to see 
that it was all right in dimensions; then emer- 
ging, the coffin was filled with goodly viands, and 
carried on the shoulders of his associates, he 
himself following as chief mourner with a large 
pitcher of ale in his hand; and so the procession 
made a tour of some of the rooms and passages of 
his house, ending, as may be readily guessed, in a 
repast partaking of the nature of a “‘ jollification.” 

Early in the present century one Captain Back- 
house, a military man who had been in the East 
India Company’s service, was buried in a style 
singular enough, though not outrageously extrava- 
gant. He built himself a house in eccentric fash- 
ion at Missenden, in Buckinghamshire, and made 
anticipatory arrangements for his funeral, certain- 
ly marked by no great reverence for established 

“T will have nothing to do with the 
church or the church-yard; bury me in my own 
wood on the hill, and my sword with me, and I'll 
defy all the evil spirits in existence to injure me.” 
His remains were deposited according to his will. 
A kind of dwarf pyramid of flints and brick-work 
was constructed, about eleven feet square by fif- 
teen feet high, with a small Gothic window on 
the north side and another on the south. Being 
partly overgrown with ivy, and in a thick planta- 
tion on the top of a hill, it is about as far removed 
from the eye of a passing stranger as a monument 
can well be. The coffin is placed upright in the 
tomb, and the captain’s sword on the top of it. 
One of his descendants, some years afterward, 
wishing to consult public sentiment a little more 
closely, had the coffin quietly removed from the 
pyramid and interred in the parish church-yard. 

The Rev. Langton Freeman, who was rector of 
Bilton, in Warwickshire, about a century ago, did 
his best to obtain for his own funeral a very de- 
tailed attention to his own wishes by certain 
clauses in his will. “For four or five days after 
my decease, and until my body grows offensive, I 
would not be removed out of the bed or place I 
may die in. And then I would be carried in the 
same bed, decently and privately, to the summer- 
house now erected in the garden belonging to the 
dwelling-house where I now inhabit, and to be 
laid in the same bed there, with all the appurte- 
nances thereto belonging ; and to be wrapped up 
in a strong double winding-sheet, and to be in 
all other respects interred as near as may be to 
the description we read in Holy Scripture of our 
Saviour’s burial. The doors and windows to be 
locked and bolted, and to be kept as near in the 
safhe manner and state as they shall be in at the 
time of my decease. And I desire that the build- 
ing or summer-house shall be planted around with 
evergreen plants, and fenced off with iron or oak 
palings, and painted of a dark blue color. And 
for the due performance of this in manner afore- 
said, and for keeping the building ever the same, 
with the evergreen plants and the palings in 
proper and decent repair, I give to my nephew 
Thomas Freeman the manor of Whitton,” etc. 
The wishes of the testator were duly carried into 
effect. When two or three generations, however, 
had passed away, and the tomb was well-nigh 
forgotten, an entry was effected by making a hole 
through the roof, and there the body of the old 
rector was found nearly dried up. Of course 
there is no entry of so very unclerical a burial i 
the parish register, for his successor in the parish 
could not have signed it if he would, 


‘winter children’s party becomes not 


Some persons, as we have already said, seem 
determined to make merry after they are dead, or 
at least afford their survivors the means of doing 
so. One old man left a bequest to a City parish 
on condition that the church bells should ring a 
merry peal once a year; but there was a dark 
side to this picture, for the peal was to be rung 
on the anniversary of his wife’s death, whereas 
a tolling was to mark the anniversary of his 
wedding day. An advocate of Padua in the six- 
teenth century directed that none of his rela- 


tives should shed tears at his funeral; singers - 


and musicians should be engaged to supply the 
place of mourners; fifty of them were to walk 
with the priest before the coffin, each receiving 
half a ducat as a fee; twelve maidens in green 
habits were to carry the coffin to the church, 
singing cheerful songs as they went; lastly, all 
the clergy of Padua, and all the monks except 
those who wore black hoods, were to be invited 
to follow—every man to receive an honorarium. 
A Frenchman who died about half a century ago 
had some time before left instructions concern- 
ing the mode in which his obsequies were to be 
observed. All the musicians of the town were 
to be invited to attend, and play dancing and 


hunting tunes during the procession; his house 


and the church were to be decorated in the live- 
liest way possible; and (but this must have been 
a very difficult point to settle) his property was 
to go to the relative who laughed the most joy- 
ously on the occasion. 

Some men (in the old days) directed that the 
should be buried in the very substance of churc 
walls; some that their hearts should be interred 
separately, or kept in an urn, or bequeathed to a 
church or a monastery. In a particular lease of 
a small estate, one family had a right of inter- 
ment in the garden of a house occupied by an- 
other family, leading to a strange mixture of 
scenes witnessed from a drawing-room window. 


RECREATION FOR CHILDREN. 


Tue study of the recreations of those who are 
in their early years brings up one of the most 
pressing questions of modern social life. There 
is 80 much diversity of opinion and of practice 
on this subject that no kind of system can be said 
to prevail in relation to it in any class of society 
except the poorest, in which necessity rather than 
choice enforces a gloomy and sad uniformity. If 


there be any rule at all, it is, perhaps, that parents 


and those who have charge of the young give to 
them those kinds of recreations which they them- 
selves were taught to enjoy. There is much hap- 
hazard about the matter at the best ; and there is 
much that is called recreation which has no ref- 
erence to health, and which, therefore, is not rec- 
reative, although it pretends to be. 

On the other hand, many recreations which 
may be healthful to the young become hurtful, 
owing to the times and modes of carrying them 
out, and from no other causes. The holding of 
children’s parties at late hours in winter-time is 
one of the mogt dangerous examples of this kind, 
as it is one, also, of the most foolish of modern 
devices. The children’s party is now often called 
for seven or even eight o’clock at night, and 
young children, for three or four hours after they 
ought to have been in bed and fast asleep, are 
kept up in the midst of a feverish excitement, 
which will not cool down for two or three suc- 
ceeding days. In this excitement they are fre- 
quently fed with foods and drinks of the most in- 
digestible character ; and from the excitement, 
the dyspepsia which results, and the colds which 
are engendered from the exposure to cold air late 
at night, and when the strength is exhausted, 
there is set up, almost of necessity, temporary 
— of the body, and in some cases fatal 

ease. 


There is a fact to be ever borne in mind in re- 
spect to exposure of the body during these in- 
clement seasons, and that fact is this: at these 
seasons the body is undergoing a natural process 
of waste or consumption—a veritable loss of 
weight, which is a cause of exhaustion, and which 

i by every additional exposure. This 
waste is in progress during all the winter months, 
from November to April, and affects the whole 
of the community. Thus the danger increases as 
the winter months progress, and attains its max- 
imum in the fatal months of early spring, when 
so many of the enfeebled of all ages pass away. 

There is another and indirect danger connected 
with children’s parties which must be incidental- 
ly noticed here, although it lies a little apart from 
the subject. It is of immense importance. In the 
cold seasons, when the body is at its lowest work- 
ing power, the epidemic diseases are often most 
rife, and are always most dangerous. Tle diseases 
are also at these times communicated more easily 
from one person to another, the poison which pro- 
duces them being brought into a company, not in 
the open space, but in the close room. Thus the 
unfrequently 
the cent"; from which an epidemic takes fresh 
root, and is, in fact, a focus of spreading disease. 
There is much thoughtlessness on the part of 
grown-up people who have little people in their 
charge, in this particular. The writer knew an 
instance recently‘in which some young children 
who were recovering from scarlet fever, and who 
could not leave their rooms, were allowed, as a 
pastime, to make the dolls’ clothes and the dec- 
orations for a Christmas tree, which dolls’ 
clothes and decorations were to pass a few hours 
later into the hands of a large party of juveniles, 
to the certain infection of some, who in going 
there to play would be going possibly to death. 

The next series of dangers in the recreations 
of the young is contracted by overcompetition 
and by the equality of effort enforced alike on 


_children and youths of different build and con- 


stitution. -N 
ing, indeed, more cruel, than the inflictions which, 
in the name of recreations, are perpetrated in the 
manner named. Let us give one illustration. 


othing can be more absurd, noth- 


At a swimming bath were sonie twenty boys, 
all under twelve years of age, swimming or learn- 


ing to swim. There was no compa between 
these lads in matter of physical outline. One, a 
short lad, hada narrow and pointed chest, a fra- 
gile form, an almost transparent skin, a chill 
surface of body, and a blue lip; another, a tall, 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested youth, had a full 
and ruddy complexion, a warm surface, and a 
firm, muscular build. The others varied between 
these two standards, Such were the physical con- ~ 
ditions of the swimmers, and so constructed phys- 
ically they commenced their recreation. Swim- 
ming is a healthful recreation, when properly car- 
ried out, as well as useful and necessary. But here 
was the mischief from it in the case of the boys 
in question: there was no discrimination in the 
amount of the recreation. The boy with the pigeon. 
chest and blue lip had quite as much of it as was 
safe for him at the end of five minutes; but to 
keep him up tq the same standard as the swim- 
mer with the broad chest, who had such byoyant 
lungs that he could hardly sink even if he tried, 
the boy was encouraged and almost driven to 
on and keep on until he had passed through the 
same ordeal as his more favored comrade. The 
result was that the weak boy came out of the 
water blue all over, an hour later was as blue as 
a bilberry in the lips and cheeks, and was cold, 
shivering, feeble, and sleepy. Now it would re- 
quire six hours, under the most favorable of cir- 
cumstances in relation to food, rest, and warmth, 
to fully revitalize that feeble boy up to his own 
imperfect standard, while no number of hours 
would ever bring his vitality up to the standard 
of his more fortunate fellow-student. 3 
Look now at the error—at the long series of er- 
rors—committed by this mode of recreation on the 
feeble boy. His animal warmth had been robbed 
unduly, and he was therefore languid and unhap- 
py. His blood was aerated less freely than it 
should be, and he was therefore circulating blood 
more slowly than he ought, and breathing with 
excess of labor, He was more susceptible to ev- 
ery depressing influence, and his nervous system 
was dulled in the same manner as it would be 
from sitting ina close and badly ventilated room. 
He would be drowsy, and perhaps the master of 
his school would say idle or apathetic. For this 
he would be rated at his lessons, compared with 
other boys who got on better; and if not pun- 
ished corporeally, made irritable and anxious in 
mind, which is another form of punishment. This 
nervous lad, never overstrong, would be again — 
unduly taxed. And now, what else must follow 
as results? When the nervous system is low 
and depressed, the digestive power is enfeebled. 
When the digestive power is enfeebled, the nu- 
trition of the body is degraded in every part. 
Then the vital on which life depends, and 
in which the activity of nutritive changes ought 
to be most rapid and regular, are the first to suf- 
fer, while even such passive parts as those which 
make up the skeleton do not escape scot-free. 
See, then, what a modification of healthy life may 
be easily effected by one apparently trifling error 
of recreation. Let that error be repeated many 
times, or let some equivalent error be performed 
and repeated many times, and what is the almost 
necessary result? The almost necessary result 
is the institution in that feeble body, in active 
form, of the phenomena of disease toward which 
it ana a proclivity, on which the feebleness de- 


ded. 

it will possibly be urged by some that the pro- 
cess of making these feeble boys compete with 
stronger boys is intended to invigorate the feeble. 
For a similar reason these same naturally en- 
feebled children are often sent out of doors in 
cold weather “to harden them.” The ignorance 
is beyond pardon. As you can not gather grapes 
of thorns nor figs of thistles, so you can not out 
of a weak animal frame extract strength, except 
by taking it out of the bank of life, to the prema- 
ture shortening of the inherited store of life. 

The great breeders of flocks and herds do not 
try to harden or overtax the young lower animal 
they want to perfect. They use a wise discre- 
tion, and they succeed in what they do. At the . 
same time they are often indiscriminate about 
their own children. A country surgeon, much 


- esteemed for his quick insight, once brought to 


another physician for consultation a feeble boy 
with a consumptive tendency, in order to settle 
the question whether the mother’s fostering or 
the father’s hardening system should prevail. 
“The father,” said the surgeon, “is a clever 
man ; he is most successful in the management 
of cattle, and if he would be only half ‘as clever 
in the rearing of his children, all would be well. 
But he is very hasty on this point, and the other 
day—a day bitterly cold—he did two of the most 
inconsistent things I ever knew a man to do. 
He quarrelled like a fury with his poor wife for 
sending Charlie to skate with his legs in warm 
stockings, and five minutes later dismissed his 
groom for taking a colt out for exercise without 
clothing it-in a horse-cloth.” 

The instance adduced of the swimming is all 


that space will afford in illustration of excessive 


physical recreation. The example is one of fifty 
or more in which errors of a similar kind are 

rpetrated in the management of the y 

et there is one more that must be mentioned, 
because. of its great importance. It relates to 
the plan of forcing recreation on children by sur- 
prises, or by mere force or insistence, against 
their courage rather than against their wi 

A child during some recreative exercise is told 


to do something he would do if he could, but 


which he dare not do. He is told to go into the 
water ; he is told to jump over a fence or a wide 
gap; he is told to mount a horse, or to get on a 
bar at the gymnasium. The child hesitates, and 
then, too often, comes the risk of danger in di- 
rection. The child hesitates; and thereupon he 
is admonished, or he is bidden not to wait, or he 
is even made to do what he is: bidden ; or, worst 
of all, he is tricked into the act, under the im- 
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pression that once he gets through the ordeal he 
will care for it no more, hesitate never again. 

This is di work beyond any measure 
of comparison. Little seeds of evil are sown in 
the mind by these proceedings, which grow into 
t'.e most terrible consequences. Distrusts are 
engendered, and doubts as to the good faith of 
the nearest and dearest, and therefore of every 
one. So there is developed a distrustful mind, 
which is of all minds the most to be pitied (or its 
own sake and for every body’s sake that has to 
do with it. 

And when we come to analysis of facts in re- 
lation to causes, we find, again, that the practice 
which leads to these sad distrusts is as foolish 
as it is hurtful. is not a quality that 
can be infused into a child by threat and trick 
and force; it is a quality men and women are 
born with, and its centre is the heart, not the 
head. No one can make a person with a phys- 
ically feeble heart courageous. We say of men 
or children who are strong and courageous, they 
are lion-hearted; we say of those who are oppo- 
site, they are chicken-hearted; and the terms 
express the facts. But as we can not by theé 
most consummate skill transform a chicken into 
a lion, so we can not make a chicken-heart a 
lion-heart. We can encourage, set example, ex- 
plain the freedom from danger, explain how to 
do the thing that looks dangerous without much 
exposure to risk; and so we can train even a 
faint heart to become morally, if not physically, 
brave. But to try to give physical courage to a 
body that is weak at its centre; to try to force 
courage out of such a body; to try to call forth 
what is not there; to make it an opprobrium to 
be weak-hearted; and, under the name of cow- 
ard, to hound shamefilly a poor, fluttering, gen- 
tle, loving, trustful nature, as is commonly done, 
is one of the wickedest pieces of ignorance with 
which we are conversant. It never makes a man 
brave, but it makes many assume bravery, and 
by the means of assumption generates a race of 
cowardly hypocrites who are the very curses of 
social life. | 


-A CHAT ABOUT ANTS. 


Tue ant family is generally distributed over 
the globe, and from this fact we may infer that 
they are generally necessary, and that there is 
‘a constant work for them to do in the order of 
the universe. In each colony we recognize males, 
females, neuters (workers or nurse ants), and 
sometimes soldiers—the name well expressing 
the duty which falls to them. The males are 
somewhat smaller; and differ in shape, and gen- 
erally also in color, from the females, though both 
originally have wings; the neuters differ from 
both in shape and color, and the absence of 
wings, while the armed head of the soldier easily 
leads to its recognition. 

To make the special occupation of each regi- 
ment clear, let us trace the colony from the egg. 
These are hatched, the complete insect has 
emerged from the cocoon, and reached the adult 
stage, some with wings—male and female; some 
without wi i re females and neuters. 
The time of the year is June; under the influ- 
ence of the warm midsummer sun all nature is 
active, and animal forms are engaged in the work 
of continuing their race, the ants also obeying 
this prevailing influence. The ant colony is the 
scene of much bustling activity; the males and 
females are rushing about outside, ascending 
pieces of stick, or blades of grass, or any eleva- 
tion from which to’ launch themselves out on 
wings into the warm air; they sport together in 
the bright sunlight; anon they get tired of un- 
ceasing enjoyment, and turn their thoughts to 
more sedate employment; the males die off, and 
’ the females make ready for maternal duties. 
They seek the ground, and now that their wings 
are no longer useful, but, on the contrary, an in- 
cumbrance in view of their future life, they for- 
cibly move them backward and forward and from 
side to side, and produce so many contortions, 
that the wings drop off close to the body. They 
now commence to provide themselves with a hab- 
itation for the deposition of the eggs, and should 
the female carry out her intention without re- 
straint from others, she builds her nest, feeds the 
young, and so forms a new colony. The neu- 
ters, or workers, remain behind in the old colony, 
and their object is to catch one of the females as 
she settles on the 


them, carry them from the lower to the 
upper stories of the colony, so that they may be 
kept warm and in an equable temperature; and 
how they manage to convey the frail little soft 
creatures in their j 


and attention from the faithful workers until it 
is an adult, and reaching this stage, we find that 
some law of their life has arrested 
the internal evolution of one section, leaving them 
immature, while the evolution of others has pro- 
gressed to mature males and females with wings, 
which reproduce their kind, and so we complete 
the life circle of the colony. But we must yet 


say a few words more as tothe occupation of the { 
neuters. Should a rough foot injure the fabric 
of the nest, and jeopardize the life of the grubs, 
the workers at once remove the delicate little 
ones into a place of safety, and then set about 


the repair and restoration of the habitation, be- 


ing guide in their operations by the soldier class 
when such forms a component of the colony. An 
observer accidentally cut in two one of these 
workers while en in the conveying of a 
cocoon, but the mutilated insect did not relax in 
its exertions, and with the half of the body to 
which the head was attached contrived, before 
giving in and dying, actually to carry in succes- 
sion ten large cocoons into the interior of the 
nest. 

In foraging for food the energy displayed by 
these insects is very great, and when they have 
found it—say, for example, a sugar basin—most 
housewives know that all their ingenuity will be 
taxed to keep out the depredators. Note, too, 
how in foraging the little creature branches off 
first to the right and then to the left, and the 
manner in which the forager will pass close to a 
piece of food, or even beyond it, until apparently 
it has got to the leeward of it. This seems to in- 
dicate that sight has but little to do in guiding 
them, and that smell isevery thing. A gentleman 
who was fond of studying the ways of the little 
creatures often amused himself by throwing down 
pieces of biscuit of different sizes to the ants, to 
see what they would do. The result was as fol- 
lows: As soon as discovered one or more of the 
foragers would mount upon the piece and survey 
it, evidently measuring it; then these disappear- 
ed, soon to re-appear with another kind with 
large cutting-shaped jaws, who set to work to di- 
vide the biscuit into pieces sufficiently small to 
be carried away to the nest, after which the la- 
borers hoisted them up and marched off with 
them. See them also combining to remove a 
large body, for example’a dead cockroach. It is 
quite a hundred times bigger than themselves, 
yet they take hold of it, lift it up, carry it away, 
and turn it endwise at the entrance to their hab- 
itation ; harmony prevails, and it is clear that they 
are acting after a concerted plan. 

Again, with reference to their likes and dis- 
likes, affection and hatred, their feelings are keen 
and deep. Huber separated half a nest from the 
remainder for four months (equal to a fourth of 
their whole existence as perfect insects); at the 
end of this period he let the captives loose close 
to the original nest; the long-parted ones imme- 
diately recognized each other, saluted each other 
with their antenna, and united once more to form 
one family with every token of affection. On 
the other hand, the rivalry between contiguous 
colonies, whether they happen to be of the same 
or a different kind, leads to sanguinary wars, 
which are conducted with the greatest care, fury, 
and determination, and result in great slaughter. 
Rivairy, however, is not the sole cause of battles, 
for certain kinds of ants can neither prepare hab- 
itations nor procure food for their young, nor yet 
feed them; if left to themselves, the race would 
soon die out, and hence the origin of raids on 
neighboring ant-hills for the procuring of nurses 
for their families. In making the attack scouts 
are thrown out, which discover the way, and con- 
duct the main body; they approach the doomed 
city with a rush, breaches are made in the walls, 
and the enemy enters, soon to emerge again, the 
majority carrying a young pupa or cocoon with 
them, and these, when they grow up, act as 
nurses for the eggs and young of their captors. 
The young captive not having known any other 
habitation, quietly settles down in its new home, 
while an adult slave would rebel and return to 
the old colony if not constantly watched; hence 
the advantage of their choice of captives. 

Pages might be written illustrative of the inge- 
nuity of these creatures in their operations, in 
their raids, in their crossing of streams, in their 
contrivances to overcome obstacles, and of their 
housewifely care against depredations of the lard- 
er, but space forbids. Most of us have tried the 
plan of interrupting the passage of ants to and 
fro by drawing a stick or finger across the beat- 
en track, and so obliterating it for a short dis- 
tance; the oncomers stop short, they at once de- 

e change, and make short expeditions right 
and left, diverging from each other more and more, 
until the other end of the old route is found ; this 
done, the line of communication is re-established, 
and the fact communicated to the rest. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Broav-sRiumeEp hats and white umbrellas in Broad- 
way; excursion boats, with gay banners and lively 
music, on river and Sound; Saturday music in Central 
Park ; the lemonade boy and the vender of penny ice- 
creams, who supplant the apple woman and the pea- 
nut dealer at street corners; the shronded parior and 
the frequented door-step ; the perspiring crowd hover- 
ing around soda founts; the afternoon rush to the 
bathing beach—these and scores of other little but un- 
mistakable signs indicate that the hot season is fully 
inaugurated, and that one chief business of city life 
will be how to bridge over the coming two or three 
months in safety and comfort. But this is a branch of 
business which, to a great extent, each one must man- 
age for himself, keeping his eyes open to health-giving 
opportunities, and availing himself of hints from the 
experience of others. 


One of the most successful merchants of this city, 
the late Mr. William Sloane, bequeathed $88,500 to his 
employés, in sums varying according to the time they 
had been with him, in acknowledgment of their effi- 
cient help, which had materially contributed to his 
success. 


After a sultry and oppressive day, Sunday before last, 
a violent storm of wind and rain swept over this city 
and vicinity. Street lamps and window-glass were 
broken, signs and roofs blown off, and many trees torn 
up by the roots. Two and beantiful trees—a 
poplar and a willow—which for years have stood at 
the entrance to Rutgers Female College, on Fifth Av- 
enue, near Forty-first Street, were uprooted. One was 


thrown into the street ; the other, which was torn and 
burned by the lightning, was stretched across the side- 
walk, 


Coney Island proved ita success last year. Now the 
great point is to provide abundant facilities for trans- 
porting visitors thither quickly and, above all, safely. 
There are several railway lines conveying passengers to 
different localities on the beach, and excursion steam- 
ers which will make frequent trips. The supply of 
hotels and boarding-houses is also increased, and ev- 
ery day swells the crowd bound to the island for a 
breath of invigorating sea-breeze. 


Two large theatres are about to be built in Italy 
—one in Rome, on the site of the Villa Colonna; the 
other, in Florence, will be known as the Teatro Na- 
zionale, and is to be of unusual size. 


The scarcity of Connecticut salmon this season will 
tend to make them more abundant in the future—a 
result of the recently passed restrictive law. 


Henry Ward Beecher mentions in the Christian 
Union, among other suggestions about “ How to Keep 
Well,” one important condition not generally put 
down in the medical books, namely, ‘‘ Refuse to be un- 
happy.” 


A lady who has recently returned from Paris re-as- 
sures those of her friends who hesitate to cut up cost- 
ly fabrics into short walking suita. She says that in 
Paris only dinner costumes and ball dresses are made 
long. House dresses, carriage dresses, promenade 
dresses, are all made of one length. A Parisian lady 
does not pretend to be seen on the street holding up 
her . 


‘* What must people do in order to go to heaven ?” 
asked a Sunday-school teacher of her youthful class 
the other day. 

** Die, I suppose,” was the prompt reply of a little 
mite; and the teacher questioned her no further. 


London welcomes the long-ago singers as well as 
those who are in their first flush of success. Jenny 
Lind sang in the chorus at the first concert given dur- 
ing the past season by the Bach Society of London ; and 
Gerster, at her recent appearance before an immense 
London audience, was received with un 
thusiasm. 


Very convenient, that arrangement of connecting 
the Crawford House, the Profile House, and Fabyan’s 
by telephone. Visitors to the White Mountains want 
all improvements, 


On the occasion of his golden wedding the Emperor 
of Germany issued more than six hundred pardons to 
political prisoners, a majority being persons imprison- 
ed for offenses against himself. 


It is not every husband who, even when caught in 
a trap, will frankly confess an error. But there isa 
certain matron in Rome, New York, who, if report is 
true, possesses such alord. She has a talent for wax- 
works. Her husband boasted that he could invariably 
tell at a glance that her work was artificial. She re- 


' membered his partiality for a “ boiled dinner,” and de- 


termined to make one in wax. The vegetables and 
meat were made and set before him at dinner, and with 


’ keen relish he struck out for the platter before him. 


Lo! ’twas a false dinner. He frankly acknowledged 
that he was duped, and with admirable docility handed 
his pocket-book to his wife. 


of Mr. Carey’s recent illustration in Har- 
per’s Weekly of an old Indian squaw left to perish on 
the plains, a correspondent writes from Kansas to say 
that he has met with two such incidents of savage 
cruelty in the far West. He was riding along at one 
time with a party of four others through the Indian 
country, when a queer-looking object, lying in a heap 
on the ground near the trail, attracted his attention. 

‘¢ What is that ?” asked one. 

“* A bundle of old rags, I guess,” said another. 

They all dismounted, and cautiously approached the 
object. As they drew nearer they saw that the myste- 
rious thing, whatever it was, was covered with an old 
blanket. Taking hold of one corner of this, they were 
just about to pull it off, when out from beneath it 
leaped an old Indian, with a horrid grunt that. caused 
them to relax their hold. 


“‘ Great guns!” exclaimed one, ‘‘ we have a live red- 


skin here.” 

The old fellow crouched at their feet, and begged 
like a dog to be let alone. “ Me poor sick Injun,” he 
said. “Meno more good; they throw meaway. You 
go on; let poor old Injun die here in peace.” 

Our correspondent notified some soldiers who were 
near by, and they carried the old fellow to Camp Rob- 
inson, Nebraska, where he died soon afterward. Two 
weeks afterward an old squaw was also found lying 
beside the carcass of her pony, which she had slain 
and used for food since she became a castaway. 


In commenting upon Edward Hanlan’s recent brill- 
iant victory in the sculling contest on the river Tyne, 


‘“*The science of rowing, as shown Hanlan, 
studied, peculiar stroke im to his sculis, and the 
lack of awkwardness d yed in the boat. No one 


ble of the ener- 


propuision shall be wasted, 
more velocity the re- 
sults to 


and his increased intensity o 


Hanlan’s shel] such speed, and it is this very style that 
our friends over the water will have to for 
ves on scientific principles.” 


Now, after long years have passed, and malicious 
gossip has died out, it comes to light that all the do- 
mestic difficulties between Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dick- 
ens arose because the wife did not appreciate her hus- 


band’s writings, and criticised them to his face, and ‘ 


Dickens did not understand how to bear this treat- 
ment in his own family. “Only this, and nothing 
more.” And yet how many cruel words, and more 


cruel suspicions, have been circulated ! 


At the head of the Russian colleges for 
girls is Prince Peter of Oldenburg, who is very faith- 
ful to his charge. A while ago there were many com- 
plaints of the poor food furnished at the Smoling 
Cenvent, where 800 girls are educated, Prince Peter 
resolved to know the true state of things for himeelf. 


unded en- 


So he went to the convent just before the usual din- © 


ner hour, avoided the main entrance, and went to the 
kitchen. At the door he met two soldiers carrying a 
huge steaming caldron. 

** Halt!” he called out. ‘“ Put that kettle down.” 

The soldiers of course obeyed. 

“* Bring me a spoon,” added the prince, ; 

spoon was at once produced; but one of the 

soldiers ventured to begin a stammering remonstrance. 

** Hold your tongue!” cried the prince. “Take off 
the lid; I insist on tasting it.” ie 

No further objection was raised, and his Highness 
took a large spoonful. 


“You call this soup!” he exclaimed. “Why, itis 


water.” 
“It is, your Highness,” replied the soldier. ‘‘ We 
have just been cleaning out the laundry.” , 


The “‘ tramp law” in Connecticut makes the tramps 
tramp out of the State in double-quick time. They 
don’t linger where they are threatened with honest 
work, 


Commissioners of rapid transit have decided upon — 


important additions to the existing lines in the city, 
and have planned one entirely new road. The Man- 


hattan Company will probably connect its roads by a 


cross-town line through Fifty-ninth Street. 


3 Forty-two mourning coaches and more than four 


hundred private carriages followed the late Baron — 


Rothschild to his grave. 


Ten dollars is a pretty good price to pay for a flow- 
er; but that seems to be the legal value of those bios- 
roms which grow in Union Square. One Patrick 
M‘Dermott was recently arraigned in the Jefferson 
Market Police Court on charge of plucking a full- 
flowered geranium near the fountain in Union Square. 
The judge asked why he wanted to despoil a pub- 
lic park. He replied that he intended planting it. 
** Well,” said the justice, “‘ you will have to pay ten 
dollars for the flower or take ten days on the island.”’ 


Patrick went back to the prison pen muttering at the. . 


high price the judge put on a little flower. 


A humane writer recommends fishermen to kill fish 
as soon as they are taken out of the water by giving 
them a smart rap on the head. This for humanity’s 
sake. But fish quickly killed are far superior in flavor 
to those which are left to slowly gasp away their lives. 


Officers and owners of excursion steamers have 4 


heavy responsibility in the vast number of lives com- . 


mitted to their care. There should be no reckless 


management nor needless riska. Yet it will be‘most 


fortunate if amid all the excursion trips of the present 
season there is no dire calamity. Precaution is wiser 
and better than vain regret. 


It was discovered in the post-mortem examination 
of the body of Parr, the Philadelphia murderer, that 
an old fracture of the skull had healed imperfectly,. 
leaving an osseous projection which pressed upon the 
brain. Psychologists will regard this as a fact which 
will help explain the brutality and semi-insanity of 
the man. 


Can any body pronounce the names of the members 
of the Siamese embassy who are now on their way to 
England? We do not attempt to do so, but give our 
readers the opportunity to try. Phya Bashakaravang- 
se, Pra Nai Saraphet, and Chum Hn are the names. 


Where is Mr. Bergh? He is needed, if the following 
statement from an exchange is trne: “In one of the 
densely populated parts of this city, apon the west side, 
on the second floor of a substantial structure used tor 
slaughtering cattle, were confined a day or two ago 


twenty calves which were slowly dying from wounds 


inthethroat. This cruelty is practiced for the purpose 


of insuring white meat, which finds the quickest sale : 


at the best price.” In such a case as that referred to, 
the interests of humanity would be served by definite- 
ly mentioning the exact locality where such cruelty is 
practiced. 


have come, not according to the almanac, ' 


but according to the city ordinance and Mayor Coop- 
er’s proclamation. Stray and unmuzzled dogs must 
now keep out of the way of “ catchers.” 


The Health Board needs fifty physicians to visit 
tenement-houses, more inspectors of fruit, and an ex- 
tra appropriation for a few weeks during the summer. 


_ A quarter of acentury ago Mountain Meadows—noto- 
rious as the spot where 131 innocent men, women, and 
children were murdered by the Mormons—was known 
far and wide as a “‘ paradise in the desert,” with abun- 
dance of grass, brooks, and crystal springs. A lady 
who has lately visited that locality says that the grass 
is gone, the water-courses dried up, and nothing but a 
dreary waste marks the once beautiful spot. A rude 
monument, with the inscription, “‘ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord,” is the impressive memo- 
rial of the dead. Settlers in the vicinity regard the 
place with superstitions terror, and say that it is 
haunted, and that the winds bring to their ears piercing 


cries for help, which echo back to the mountains and . 


over the plains. 


It is stated upon good authority that in 1870, when 
there was’a strike of three months’ duration among 
the operatives of Fall River, the loss to them was not 
less than $250,000. And then they resumed work at 
the reduced rates. 


Chromos, we judge, have had their day: a more | 


original device for providing support to a new jour- 
nal has sprung from the brain of Herr Miarka, the 
proprietor and editor of Der Katholik-a new relig- 
ious serial in Upper Silesia. He announces in the 
thirteenth number that he ‘has just returned from 
Rome, and has brought with him a quantity of earth 
from the graves of the holy martyrs, and several pack- 
ets of seeds and cuttings of plants from the garden of’ 
the Vatican. He engages that every person who sub- 
scribes to his periodical for a year shall receive a smal! 
portion of this sacred relic earth. Persons who sub- 
scribe for a number of copies, or who procure snb- 
scribers, will be able to. obtain a larger share of Herr 
Miarka’s precions imports—seeds from plants which 
were touched by the late Pius IX., and earth out of 
the Catacombs. Herr Miarka is also the editor and 
publisher of a religious almanac, and he promises to 


give to every person who purchases the calendar for | 


1879 some of the most sacred of all earth, that which 
St. Helena brought from _Golgotha to Rome., It is re- 
ported also that Leo XIIL has promised his special 


_ Dlessing to those who subscribe to Herr Miarka’s pe- 
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and conduct her back to the old habitation, tak- —————————— EE 
cape, but at the same time lavishing upon her the New York Times remarks: : 
every attention, for upon her all their hopes of ee , 
the continuance of the race are centred. They ———— = 
find her nourishment; she commands obedience 
and respect as befitting her dignity, for she is who has ever wa m when scu ga 8 
the queen ant. Should death step in to frustrate can have failed to observe the way in which his oars 
their hopes, the workers for days and days lick 
and brush her continuously, apparently in the work teguther tremn] tie beginning. 
hope of reviving the little particle of cherished cepted as the fundamental principle of sowing, 28 i ts 
. dust, or may be as a tribute of their instinctive of all propulsion, that as little as ee 
love for the departed. But should all go well, 
the female produces as many as forty or fifty 
millions of eggs. These eggs fall to the care of f propulsion, which give 
the neuters, who place them in separate cham- 
bers, and keep them scrupulously clean; when | 
hatched these same nurses provide the grubs Faensectin | 
cident is a marv e child insect needs care ee ee 
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GROUP IN THE SOUTH WING OF FLORAL HALL. 
THE COLORED EXODUS—SCENES AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. —From SKETCHES By H. Worratt. —([Srr PaGE 533.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. Jury 5, 1879. 
TERMINAL STATION OF THE COLORED EXODUS—FLORAL HALL AND SECRETARY’S OFFICE, NOW IN USE AS BARRACKS—FAIR GROUNDS. 
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SLAIN BY ZULUS. 


Onxiy a few months ago, on the 
departure of Prince Lovis Napo- 
for the seat of war in Zulu- 
land, we gave the portrait of him 
which is here repeated on the re- 
port of his tragic death at the 
hands of the savage warriors of 
Cetywayo. He was out with a 
reconnoitring party in a wild coun- 
try literally filled with Zulus. Dis- 
mounting to refresh themselves, 
the party laid down their arms, 
when several Zulus, who had been 
watching their movements, rushed 
upon them, and killed the Prince 
and two private soldiers. His body 
was afterward recovered. It was 
lying in a field of high grass. 
There were no bullet wounds upon 
it, but it bore the marks of seven- 
teen assegai thrusts. Thus ends 
the career of. one who was born 
heir to the imperial throne of 
France. 


THE OVATION TO THE FLAGS. 


Tue Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, held in Al- 
bany, New York, commencing June 
17, was the largest ever held since 
its organization. Nearly all the 
Northern States were represented. 
The streets were thronged with 
spectators, many of whom came 
from afar to witness the reunion. 
The hotels were all full, and the 
boarding-houses were crowded to 
their utmost capacity. The stores 
were nearly all closed, and the peo- 
ple every where gave themselves 
up to welcoming their soldier 
guests. . The houses were gayly 
decked with bunting, not only 
along the line of the march, but 
all over the city. The weather 
was simply perfect, and nothing 
occurred to mar the pleasures of 
the day. The line of march was 
through State, Eagle, Lancaster, 
Dove, and Knox streets, and thence 
through Washington, Lexington, 
and Clinton avenues to North 
_ Pearl Street. Governor Rosinson 
reviewed the procession from a 
platform on the north side of 
State Street, above Pearl. A fea- 


ture of it which called forth many words 


‘ 

a] 


tions of patriotic delight. One of 


tis 


of praise | wore blue. At Tweddle Hall the Encampment 

was a red, white, and blue battalion. formed by | was welcomed by Mayor Notan on behalf of the: 
the Old Guard, of New York city, dressed in | city, and by Mr. Know gs, of the Legislature, on’ 
white coats, the Burgesses’ Corps, 


of Albany, | behalf of the State. 
dressed in red, and the Utica Citizens” Corps, who A noticeable feature of the parade was the 


Yy 


these scenes is sketched by our 
artist on this page. It represents 
the Philadelphia veterans bearing 
with them the battle flags and 
colors of the Ist. Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, 23d, 26th, 29th, 61st, 
69th, 72d, 99th, 109th, 118th, 
and 119th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, each borne by a member 
of the regiment to which the colors 
belonged.” These were hailed with 
cheer upon cheer by the men, while 
bouquets were thrown by the la- 
dies. Altogether the day was a 
memorable one in the history of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 


~ 


THE COLORED EXODUS. 


Ovr readers will remember that 
in the Weekly of May 17 we pub- 
lished a striking illustration relat- 
ing to the movement of the negroes 
of the Southern States toward Kan- 
sas, and showing their principal 
point of embarkation at Vicksburg. 
| In mosti cases the objective point 
| . of the poor fugitives is Topeka, on 

the Kansas River, and on page 532 
of this issue will be-found a series 
of sketches showing the arrange- 
ments that have recently been 
made at that place-for their re- 
ception.. All the negroes who are 
not previously assigned to speci- 

‘fied localities, when landed at the 
/ Kansas ports on the Missouri River 

are forwarded to Topeka, where the 

Central Committee has its head- 

quarters. Certain buildings in the 

Fair Grounds have been secured 

for the negroes, and transformed 
. Into barracks, where lodging and 
| food are provided until some dis- 
position can be made of them. 
They come and go constantly, so, 
that the committee rarely have 
more than two or three hundred, 
out of the thousands that pass 
through the city, to care for. The 
able-bodied are quickly disposed 
of, the main source of difficulty 
being the sick and helpless that 
persist in attaching themselves to 
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enthusiasm which greeted the sight of the tat- 


tered battle flags borne:in the line. Whenever 
one of these appeared the multitudes shouted, 


tossed their hats into the air, waved their hand- 


kerchiefs, and indulged in many other demonstra- 
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; THE OVATION TO THE FLAGS.—From a Sxercu sy F. H. Tayton. 
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the emigrant bands. 

Past experience shows that the 

emigration of Southern negroes 

toward the West has not resulted unfavorably. 
Whatever cause for alarm there may be in the 
vast proportions assumed by the present exodus, 
there can be no doubt that small bands have 
profited by their removal from the scene of their 
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colony called Nicodemus. 
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late bondage. One or two instances will show 
that as Western pioneers and colonists the ne- 
groes have proved themselves possessed of en- 
ergy, endurance, and ability to provide for their 
own maintenance. Thirty miles northwest of 
Kinsley, and twenty-five. miles north of Dodge 
City, on the Atcheson, Topeka, and Santa Fé a 
road, is a flourishing negro settlement. The* 
cation is 280 miles from the east line of the 
State of Kansas, and 120 miles from the west- 
ern border. It is far out upon the great plains, 
which until lately were supposed to be uninhab- 
itable. This colony was formed near Lexington 
and Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Its location was 
selected in 1877, by a committee of their own 
number sent out for the purpose. 

The colony arrived at Kinsley March 24, 1878, 
107 in number, and immediately commenced their 
settlement. Additions have since been made to 
the number of about fifty. About fifty home- 
steads have been taken, besides a few timber 
claims, and all have been improved. But one has 
been abandoned—that in the case of a young man 
who left and came to Topeka. Their houses are 
chiefly of sod and dug-outs.. There are one stone 
house and two frame houses. Some of the colo- 
nists have teams, and such ploughed and planted 
last spring, raising a little corn and considerable 
of garden vegetables—potatoes, beans, onions, 
melons, etc. Sorghum and millet were raised for 
feed for stock. A large proportion of these col- 
onists, as they came with little or no means, have 
had 4o earn their own living at the same time 
that they were making their homestead improve- 
ments. Being clear out on the frontier, this has 
been difficult. They have had to go to the rail- 
road towns, or near them—in some instances fifty 
miles or more away—for work. In the wheat 
harvest they found the best time for employment. 
But work has been scarce, as much time having 
been spent in searching for employment as was giv- 
en to labor when obtained. Wages'have —— 
from seventy-five cents to $1 50 per day, the lat- 
ter price being paid only in harvest. The people 
have, however, been healthy, two deaths only hav- 
ing occurred. They make no complaint of the 


-Glimate, enduring all the hardships that fall to 


their share bravely. é 

In Graham County, Kansas, is located a negro 
It consists of about 
125 families, comprising about 700 souls, scatter- 
ed over an area twelve miles in length by six in 
breadth. Nicodemus has its post-office, store, ho- 
tel, land-office, etc., and, like nearly all new towns, 
aspires to the possession of the county seat. 
The colony had its first start in August of 1877, 
a’ few families locating at that time. In October 
and November of the same year large accessions 
wyre made.by the arrival of new immigrants, who, 
with the usual want of forethought of the race, 
pushed out to.the then extreme frontier at the 


commencement of winter, in almost utter‘lack of 


the means to shelter, feed, or clothe themselves 
during the winter. With the opening of the spring 
of 1878 more came. They were mainly from the 
farming regions of Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
the beginning the colonists, as a rule, were near- 
ly destitute of means, a few only bringing either 
teams or money.* They located on government 
homesteads, and set about to provide themselves 
with shelter, which was easily and cheaply secured 
by building dug-outs and sod houses, roofed with 
poles and brush, with a covering of earth suffi- 
cient to keep out the rain. As board floors were 
regarded as an unnecessary luxury, all the lumber 
required was for a door and its frame and one 
window. A fire-place at one end in most cases 
takes the place of a stove, and serves the double 
purpose of heating and cooking. Coming as most 
of them did in the autumn, but one resource was 
open to them in order to support life during the 
winter, and that was an appeal to the charity of 
the people of the State. This,was resorted to, and 
agents of the colony, duly authenticated, canvass- 
ed the older-settled portions of the State for aid, 
which was freely given in provisions, seed grain, 
clothing, etc., the Kansas Pacific Railroad gener- 
ously transporting all such contributions without 
charge. “Many of the men and women sought and 
obtained work in the towns along the line of the 


‘railroad and in the settled counties east, and by 


their labor aided to carry the colony through the 
winter. With the spring of 1878 every effort 
was-made to put.all the ground possible under cul- 
tivation ; but the great practical difficulty was that 
they had but few teams, and these not in good serv- 
iceable condition, for want of proper feed during 
the winter. But every body went to work. Those 
who had teams broke for themselves and others. 
Some were able to. get a little breaking done for 
them by outside parties. Those who could do no 
better went to. work digging up the ground with 
the spade and grub-hoe, determined to make a 


crop in some way; and some families (the wom- | 


én helping) got two or three acres in crop by this 
slow and laborious process, At the present time 
the land under cultivation will average about six 
or seven acres to every family. The solicitation 
for aid has continued all along to some extent, 
but recently a public meeting was called, and aft- 
er full consideration of the subject it was decided 
to discontinue the colony organization. A series 
of resolutions was passed thanking the people of 
the State for the aid that had been so freely giv- 
en, and stating that henceforth no further aid 
would be solicited,as it was believed that from 
that time the colony, with proper effort and in- 
dustry, could be self-supporting. 

One of the most important features of the 
movement of the negroes toward Kansas, and the 
proofs given that they have found a suitable 
asylum for their wretchedness in that hospitable 
State, is the effect had upon the agricultural in- 
terests of the South. A thorough feeling of alarm 
has taken possession of the white population. In 
many cases, it is said, the planters have declined 
to make arrangements for raising crops during 
the ensuing season on account of the uncertain- 

-ties that attend the situation, and the doubts 


sentiment is actually aroused against the modern 


amusement of “ bulldozing,” and mass-meetings 


present situation resulted in the following resolu- 
tions, which forcibly suggest the sudden reforma- 
tion of a culprit who finds that His next meal de- 
pends upon his good behavior : 

“ Whereas, That for two years or more certain cit- 
izens of this and adjoining counties have been com- 
_mitting acts of lawlessness disgraceful to the civ- 

ilization of this age ; and whereas, this community 
hitherto peaceful, has been thrown into the utmost 
consternation by an act of certain lawless characters 
acting in the night-time, and unknown to the 
citizens of this community, to the r 
Tuomas gin, to his great and where- 
os, within a short time after the committal of said act, 
this community was shocked bya groaser 

(seeming in retaliation of said act), to wit, the whip- 
ping and otherwiee ill treating certain colored citizens, 
and the assassination of another at the dead hour of 


rning, whipping, and ordering of colored citizens in 
us parts of this county to leave their homes and 
crops have occurred, to the great injury of the country 
at large ; and whereas, it is the sense of this meeting 
that those lawless characters are citizens of adjoining 
counties who invade this county at night, and commit 
these lawless acta, and return to their homes before 
daylight, leaving the stigma of their acts to rest on 
the citizens of this county; and whereas, we ad- 
mit those citizens (styled bulidozers) may have had 
some cause for acts hitherto committed, by being de- 
prived of their homes by a system of extortion under 
the lien laws of this State, which are erroneous and 
as class legislation, favoring one class of citizens 
and -utterly ru a another greatly in the majority 
yet thie is no justification for acts of punishing and 
nating unoffending colored citizens ; and where- 
as, we have waited patiently for the courts to brin 
ishmen lawless characters, an 
having been sadly deceived by seeing them, instead of 
being visited by ewift — turned loose on straw 
bond or no bonds at all, at great expense to the coun- 
ty, already 7 | bankrupt ; therefore, be it 
i Resolved, 1. That it is the sense of this meeting 
that such acts must be es 
“@ That we look with indignation on all lawless 
acts by any and all citizens who have not the fear of 
, the law before their eyes. 
“3. That it is the sense of this meeting that all such 
lawless ns be requested to desist from such law- 
less acts in the future. 


churning, assassin’s chosen hour; and whereas, divers 
u 


with a on the party or parties who wrote the 

notice pos at this near Caseyville, mere 

Sone good citizens of this community from doing 
uty.” 


of Caseyville or other communities unfortunately 
comes too late to stop the progress of the ne- 
groes toward their land of promise. Threats 
and arguments are without efficacy, and the exo- 
dus goes steadily on. Even the Southern news- 
papers, which have been doing their best to in- 
duce people to believe that the tide of emigration 
is stayed, have finally concluded to abandon their 
policy of profitless mendacity. The New Orleans 
Times says: 
‘“‘Our newspapers all through the lower valley, our 
Washington, St. Louis, and sas CO é 
for a month past have been repeating that exodus 
has ceased ; that the n are m ble in Kansas, 
and are coming home; that every body now admits the 
movement was induced by land ulators, and such 
twaddle and nonsense. e truth is that the threat- 
ened departure of the great body of the colored la- 
borers from several ons of the State is still im- 
pending. The truth is that there were more who left 
this city last week than have returned to the entire 
South from Kansas. Why in the world can we not 
be honest and truthful to ourselves about this mat- 
ter? Why not recognize the evil, acknowledge its 
causes, its seriousness, understand the ne- 
cessity of averting and checking the movement which 
—" to impoverish the fairest portions of the 


are uttering their wail, and the Southern news- 
papers alternately denying and acknowledging 
the fact that their industrial population is rapidly 
passing away from them, Kansas is holding out 
her hospitable arms, and making the best ar- 
rangements she can for the reception of the poor 
fugitives who launch themselves upon her in 
such overwhelming numbers. A certain amount 
of alarm is naturally felt at the approach of such 
a vast horde of suffering and impoverished hu- 
man beings; but as yet the opposition to their 
coming has taken no decided shape, and Senator 
INGALLs undoubtedly expressed the sentiments of 
the people of his State when he said: “I do not 
think there is any class prejudice or any feeling 
of hostility to the colored people that would pre- 
vent their being cordially welcomed as an ele- 
ment of our population. We have an area of 
about 81,000 square miles, comprising 55,000,000 
of acres of arable land, not more than one-tenth 
of which has been reduced to cultivation. The 


stead Act, requiring five years’ residence before 
title can be secured, and I am inclined to think 
we could absorb 100,000 of these people without 
serious injury or inconvenience.” 


Tue huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, com- 
pounded of crude, coarse, and bulky ingredients, 
are fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s Purga- 
They are sold by all druggists.— 


® How seldom we see a splendid head of hair! 
‘ sickness, excessive labor, or neglect, thou- 
#ands find their hair gradually wasting away. 
8 Cocoaine will repair this waste. The 
Cocoaine is a perfect Hair Dressing—a promoter 
of the growth of the Hair—a preparation free 
from irritating matter. It has great affinity for 
the human skin—is 4 absorbed, and im- 


parts lustre and strength.—[ Com. ] 


Tae SeaShore Cottage at Atlanticville, near 
Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests on 
July ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, between Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 


whether there will be laborers enough to take 
care of the harvest. In certain sections public 


have been held denouncing it as an unworthy. 
practice. At Caseyville, Mississippi, a gathering 
of the citizens to consider the difficulties of the 


Action of this kind on the part of the citizens 


ndents, 


remainder is open to settlement under the Home- 


At the same time, while the Southern planters | 


7 P.M. each day. Circulars sent on application. 
Com.} | 


Torre are many es which, when = to 
the handkerchief, have a very a ble odor for a 
few moments and then die away, leaving only a sick- 
ly, di ble smell. Not so with Murray 
man’s Florida bg nt the longer it is exposed the 
=~ pag and delightful becomes its rich aroma. 


“ Frortune—For the Teeth and Breath, is the best 
liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly cleanses 
ally - from all parasites, or living 
“animalcule, pearly white, imparting a 
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POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 


Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any add eee pet on receipt of 60 cents. 
a BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 


to health; avoid them, especially when off 1 
or in bulk. 


TRADE MARK. 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, 
Manufacturers of Table-Linen remarkable for beauty 
of design and durability. To be had at all retail dry 
goods stores. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 
PHELPS 
ANSON PHEL STOKES. BANKERS, 


45 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE TRAVELLER'S CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE ROBBINS | 


amily Washer 


AND BLEACHER 


Is in use in thousands of families in the United States, 
South America, Canada, Europe, and Australia. A 
test.of it will establish its merit in any hotsehold. It 
will accomplish what no other washer ever done. 
It cleanses thoroughly and bleaches perfectly, without 
rubbing or injuring the most delicate fabrics, even to 
lace curtains. Betail Price, $3 50. 

We want an Agent in every town in 
the United States. BELIABLE, EN-. 
ERGETIC MEN can make a business 
which will pay them well. 

In States east of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, 
also in Kansas and Nebraska, we will deliver at to 
nearest railway express office, CHARGES PREP , 
Sample Washer for $3 50. 

‘ Cash must accompany all orders. Remit Post- 
Office Order or tered Letter, at our risk. We 
tneure the safe d very of all Washers ordered as 

also be sent by Draft on New 
I88ELL Man’r’a Co., 50 Barclay 


above. Money ma 

York. Address 

Street, New York. 
hen you order mention this paper. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YORK. 


THE LOVER'S TALE. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


32mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tw” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


D*?.F: MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 
Fd of the teeth and gums and sweeteni 


; Si per box. W, 54 West 14th 


tion of CuriouRa. 


tored for 


district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. | 


ork. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous | 


HUMORS OF THE SCALP. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


Loss of Hair in thousands of cases is due en to 
some form of scalp disease. of 
the number of heads might be cov hair 
by a judicious use of Curioura, y 
Soap. It is the most agreeable as well as the most 
effective hair restorer ever yo § man. It is 
medicinal in the trnest sense of the All others 
are some oOleaginous mixture or poisonous dyes. 
None but Curioura the specific 
se sage that enable it to cure all itching and scal 

ecases that inflame anit irritate the eon! , and hair 
— and tubes, causing premature Salinas. Me- 

jum doses of the Currovura Resotvenr will 
the oil and sweat glands of the virus of 
humor of the blood, and insure a permanent cure, 
when taken in connection with the outward applica- 


SALT-RHEUM AND DANDRUFF 
Cured that several physicians failed to 
treat successfully. 


Messrs. Werxs & Porrer: Gentlemen,—I have had 
the Salt-Rheum on my head and all estat oo my hair, 
also on my legs, for the past four years, having suf- 
fered exceedingly with it. The dandruff falling from 
my hair was very annoying. I consulted several dis- 
ae yen physicians in regard to it, and have taken 
their prescriptions as ordered, but did not find any 
cure, and but little relief. I was told by many persons 
who have the Salt-Rheum, and who have been doc- 
years, that there was no cure for it; that it 
was in the blood, and I should always have it, and I 
was almost inclined to agree with them; but a friend 
wanted me to try Curiovra, made by your firm. I 

did, and to my astonishmen in less than three week 

my head was entirely free from all Salt-Rheum an 
Dan I cannot see =! appearance of Salt- 
Rheum on my person. I think it a wonderful remedy. 

Respectfully 
corer A. Mupee. 
Porrsmouts, N. H., Feb. 6,1878. 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP 


That was destroying the Hair cured with 
one box of CUTICURA. 


Mesers. Weexs & Porrrr: Gentlemen,—I want to 
tell you what Curiovra has done for me. About ten 
my hair falling out, caused by Humor 

of the p. I tried various remedies, too numerous 
to mention, without relief, until I began using Curi- 
ouRA, one box of which has entirely cured me, and 


new is beginning to grow. Te 


rs. O. J. 
897 W. Sr., Carcaco, Nov. 18, 1878. 
We know the above to be true. 
Mary E. Townsenp, 412 W. Ja Sr. 
Mrs. C. A. Gray, 341 Futon St. 


SOALD-HEAD 
For Nine Years cured when all other 
Remedies failed. 


Messrs. Werxs & Gentlemen,—Since Jul 
last I have been using your Curiocura for Scald-H 
and it has cured me when all medicines that I have 
taken for nine years did me no I am now using 
it as a hair-dressing, but my headis well. Itkeepsthe . 
Yours truly, 

Auditor Fort W. R. 
| ayne, naw 
Jacxson, Mron., Dec. 90,1878. 


hair in very nice condition. 


tity small, $1. Resonvenr, $1 per bottle. Cur- 
— ——- cents; by mail, 30 cents; three cakes, 
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Instantly they banish Pain 


cOLLINg and Weakness, rouse the dor- 
VOLTAIC mant Muscles into new life, 


etimulate the Liver and Kid- 
PLASTE 


neys, cure Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Bilious Colic, Cramps and Pains, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Weak Spine, Weak and Sure 
Lungs, Coughs and Colds, Weak Back, Ague and 
Liver Pains, 


Harper's Furopean Guide-Book 


FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivce. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
Gm” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxs Ferrrpcr. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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OR Artistic Decoration with and ink of Hand- 

kerchiefs, Napkins, Pillow Shona, &c., use Pa 
son's Indelible Ink without a preparation. N 

ing so good. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 


less, and delicious as sherry. Prepared by Henry C. 
Ga.uop, No. 498 Oxford Street, London, and 
retailed everywhere in the United States.—[Com.] 
| 
| 
K 
The Remepizs are prepared Weeks & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 ashi n 
ee Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Dru ta. 
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Enclose 10 cts. for Illustrated Catalogue, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a coc and a boon for which 


should teful.”—See Medical 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
La 


Com ption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 
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D & CO., 48 Mark 
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Covers. 
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t@” Harrre & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

“ Harper's Library Fiction” will 
be supplied in half-leather binding, paper sides, at 25 
cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the 
respective volumes.in paper covers. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One Hundred Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. paration for College or Scientific 
thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

H, C. SYMONDS (late U. 8. Army), Principal. 


FREE TO ALL 


Pree to all who send us their address and six cents 
postage stam Add 


ES BOOR & 
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WEST AGUERO, 246 6th Ave, N.Y. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF 


HUME’S ENGLAND. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. 
By Davip Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 
Bro, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Sncut 
gna and Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in 
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WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 
PHILIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


| Archery 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 


COMPLETE SETS OF SEFFERIE'’S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 
Complete Club from $5 to $100. 
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‘The “Modern Rules” of Lawn Tennis, Cloth, by 


mail, 25c. 

The “Modern Archer,” by an Expert. Cloth, by 
mail, 25c. 

‘No bows or target arrows can half- 

al those beautiful weapons made by Phili 
Highfield, of London.” Serib- 
8 Magazine. 

“The a ge Lemon-wood Bows are the best for 
use.”—See article on “‘ Archery,” New York 

erald, May 12,1879... 

We a Mme published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 
soy igen aie rations of sporting goods, &c., &c. 


Our ben Don Saas List of Archery, Tennis, &c., sent 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 ‘St., N. W. 


AGEN WAN TED 


the Dark Continent. 


BY 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Since the first of modern travellers attempted to 
solve the great problem of the source of the Nile, no 
work on Africa has appeared equal in interest or im- 
portance to Mr. Stanley’s fascinating narrative of his 
journey through the Dark Continent. An achieve- 
ment involving dangers, hardships, and suffering such 
as few men could survive to relate, his exploration of 
the River Congo from its source to its mouth, through 
the territory of hostile and barbarous tribes, in spite 
of appalling physical hindrances, and in the face of 
obstacles which at times threatened the destruction 
of the entire party, must be regarded as a wonderful 
exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endurance. Apart 
from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s journey was of 
the highest importance from a scientific point of view. 
He traversed vast regions never before trodden by the 
foot of civilized man, solved a geographical problem 
second only in interest to that of the Nile, and opened 
a way for civilization and Christianity into the very 
heart of the African Continent. 

His narrative is one of extraordinary interest and 
novelty, full of incident and adventure, and replete 
with information. Although a story of actual occur- 
rences, it reads like a product of the imagination, so 
marvellous were his experiences among the wild 
dwellers along the banks of the great river whose 
unknown course he traced. No one who takes ap 
this work will be willing to intermit the perusal of 
its fascinating pages until the last leaf of the second 
volume is turned. 

The work is splendidly and profasely illustrated, 
from sketches and photographs by the author, show- 
ing the scenery and the people along his route, and 
many of his surprising adventures. It is also fur- 
nished with carefully engraved maps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


NEW YORK, 


adding llowing departments choi 
tic manufacture : 
Shawls, 
Mourning Goods, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
Grenadines and Buntings, 


PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS IN MOMIE 
CLOTHS, SATINES, COTELINES, 
ARMURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, 
ORGANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED . 
IRISH LINEN LAWNS, 

Cloths, Suits, and Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Laces, and White Geods, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Boys’ ~ 
Millinery, 
Upholstery Goods, 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
TURKISH, AND ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent pe recs by mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4100 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, OMG OO 
SIX subscriptions, ome year................20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. | 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Square, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magaznex, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Magazrnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wxeexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s WEEKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx ty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


EAR DISEASES! 


per treatment, espe- 
Man. How to tmmediate reli 
from aliann of these di and asure, 
harmless an tcure. A book every 
family should Sent freetoall. Address 
Dr.C, SRORMAKER, AurelSurgeon 


Pa 


$5 to $20 & 
$77 a Month and gee 
Outfit free. 8 Augusta, 


A‘ ENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
tion Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
ER & BROTHERS,. 

Book DEPaRTMENT, 
Franxkuin N. 


THE WEEKLY SUN, 
A large Hight-page Sheet of Fifty- 
six broad Columns, will be sent, 
Postpaid, to. any till Jan. 


1, 1880, 


FOR HALF A DOLLAR. 


_ Address THE SUN, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HUME’S HISTORY OF qnahane: from the Inva- 
n of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IT.,. 

. By Davrp Hume. New and Elegant Library 
‘Edition, from New Electroty type Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Vellam Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncat Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets. 

II. 


. ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS. | 


TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by f. Spenckr F, 

Secretary, of the Smithsonian Institation, 

with the Assistance of some of the most Fusinent 

Men of Science in the United States. Large 12my, 

Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, - 

1872, 1873, 1874, a 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols. , $15 me. 


WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telercapls 


By the Rev. H.W. Warren, D.D. With 83 
a and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
TV. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Margnis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile,de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Water M.A. Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


v. 

TALES FROM EURIPIDES. By Vivnoenr Kixo 
Cooprr, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

Ww. .° 
S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879. 
By Ww. Ferarmer. With Maps and Plans 
a hteenth Year (1579). In Three Vol- 
umes, ther, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
ie Sra Britain, Ireland, France, Beigiam, 
ol 
Vor. II.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. ITL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
VII. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Lucas, Captain of the late Cape | 
Mounted Rifles. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

Vill. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 


Greorer Exior. 12mo,; Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paget 10 


centa, 


1X. 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. THack- © 


rRaY. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 
Sand, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 
LorD BACON. By Lord Macautay. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


HISTORY OF THE analsse PEOPLE. By Jonn 
Ricuarp Geren, M.A. Vol. III., Puritan England, 
1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. Vols. I, 11., and 111. now ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume. whe 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jonun 
Moriey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
fullowing volumes are now ready =. 

Thackeray. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 

Robert Burns.” By Principal Suarrr. 

Spenser. By Cuurcu. 

Daniel Defoe. Minto, 

Goldsmith, By ILLIAM Biaok. 

Hume. By Professor 

Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 

Sir Waiter tt. By R. H. Hvrron. 

Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Moxison., - 

Samuel Johnson, By Lesiiz Srerurn. 
XIII. 

HOW STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 

Wittram Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $ 00. 


XIV. 
THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. H. Wrs- 
ton. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


XV. 

HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ar 
an Introductory Volumé to “Epochs of Englis 
History.” By Manprut Crrieuton, M.A. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XVI. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Lorneor LL.D., D.C.L. 

With a Portrait of William of Orange. A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready. -3 vois., 8vo, Vellum: 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tope: 
$6 00. Sold only in Sets. > 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These po ae are in Paper, except where otherwise 
John Caldigate. By Antuony Troutore. 15 cents. 


Orange Lily. By May CROMMELIN. 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavna M. Lane. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 25 cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 

Basildon. By Mrs. W. Hunr. 16 cents. 
Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Haury. 15 


“For a Sake.” By Mrs. 
15 cents. ts 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 

The Sherlocks. By Saunpens. 15 centa. 
Quaker Cousins. By Acurs Macvonett. 15cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W.‘Rosinson. 15 cents. | 


c2@” Harrer & Broruess will send any of the abore 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the. 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
Caratoeus mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. & 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. - 
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never seen a reconstructed Southern Woman.”—Miss J. Davis’s Speech. 


JUDGING OTHERS BY OURSELVES. 
«“* * * But, whatever you and I may think about it, of one truth I am confident, I have 


BANKERS, 
Nos, 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y., 


Buy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 
all securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
United States 4 per cent. Bonds,.and all other issues 
of the Government, bought and sold at market ra 
FREE OF COMMISSION, and on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 
Called 5-208 bought or exchanged on favorable terms. 
Interest on deposits, subject to draft at sight. 


The American Pedometer 
accurately measures the 
distance walked. . Price $5. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on 
request, TIFFANY & 
Union Square, New York. 


at neve the 
three days and every bone | Hip Corset three months and 
over the hips is proven. every bone is still perfect. 


we 


= 


I have worn this Corset 


THE FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Fits with perfect ease, and is Warranted not to break 
over the hips. Price by mail, $1.25. 


| , WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S 
CYCLOP-EDIA 


Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesias- 
tical Literature, 


The publishers beg to announce.that THE EIGHTH 
VOLUME of this important work is now ready 
for subscribers, 

This Volume has been executed without any re- 
trenchment or material modification of plan, and it is 
the expectation of the Editor to complete the alpha- 
bet within the compass of Ten Volumes. A Supple- 
meht will follow, containing the necrology and other 
items that have accrtied during the progress of the 
work. Circumstances not likely to recur have re- 
quired a somewhat longer time than usual for the 
preparation of the present Volume; but this will 
catise no postponement in the eventual completion 
of the work, as about one-half of Vol_IX. is already 
in type, and the Tenth Volume may therefore be 
looked for in two years from the pres¢nt issue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Norr. — As this valuable work approathes com- 
| pletion, its sales rapidly increase, and experienced 
: ; Agents recognize the fact that it is one of the most 
: desirable works to handle that are being sold by 
subscription. 

Circulars and terms sent on application. . 


Meriden Britannia Compa, 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cilver-Plated Ware, 


7 


MELICAN MAN BEFORE TABLETS OF HIS AN CESTORS. 
[From Cartoon in a late number of the “ Pekin Illustrated Weekly.” | 


se 
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Wanrs—4 ts for the finest Masonic Engrav- 
ing ever published in this country. En ys on 
ut thor- 


steel in the — style of the art. None 
oughly posted Masons, who will give their entire time 
to the work. . For particulars and descriptive circu- 
lars, apply to the Publishers, ns, 

\ BRADLEY & Co., 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


 MARSHALL’S 

PREPARED CUBEBS 
And Oigarettes, 

Sure Remedy for Catarru, 


A 
‘Coup in the Heap, Astuma, 
all Diszases of the Turoart, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitch- Hay-Fever, Fou! Breath, & 
ers, Spoons, Forks, Table. Malden 
Sample bo post- 

Catlery, &c. age pre bf 25 
cents. Sold by ta. 


IMPRESSIONS 
Theophrastus Such, 


By George Extot, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
‘‘Romola,” ‘* Middlemarch,” ‘‘ Daniel De- 
ronda,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Pa- 

per, 10 cents. | 


The position of George Eliot as the mostveminent 
living writer of English fiction, challenges attention 
to every production of her pen, and will call forth an 
eager curiosity as to the contents of the present vol- 
ume. * * * Wherever she places her touch, she leaves 
the impression of the profound insight, the serene 
wisdom, the fine observation, and the subtle humor: 
which go graciously signalize her nature. — N.Y. 
Tribune. 

‘The short essays are stamped with all of the writer's 
peculiarities of thought and style, and are witty, sug- 
gestive, and delightful.—Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 

The book is studded with fine thonghts and fine 
expressions. * * * And there are very fine humorous 
touches in the volume.—Sjiectator, London. 

Many wise and witty remarks, many acute and 
thoughtful observations. * * * It is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of George Eliot’s observations —and one 
exemplified in this her last work perhaps more than 
in any previous one—that she always puts in the best 
language thoughts which appear to have been in the 
reader’s mind often before. In these pages they are 


crystallized. * * * George Eliot is surely one of those 


who is not only clever herself, but the cause of clev- 
erness in others. After reading her book one feels 
brighter and more brilliant, and full of acute remarks 
and sharp sayings. —Examiner, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t#™~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE” 


THE GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


Cures RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LAME BACK, 
and all DISEASES and ACCIDENTS to the SKIN. 
sed in T or SPONGE BATH, it at once relieves 
and cures pain and soreness of body or feet from what- 
ever cause. Physicians of all schools recommend its use. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 
237 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL OFALERS THRouGHourT WORLD, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878., 


Letter which Speaks fur 


New Canaan, Conn., Sept. 11, 1878.—Messrs. 
Dundas Dick & Co., New York. Gentlemen :-— 
Please forward by return mail another family 
box of Thermaline (substitute for Quinine). I 
like the medicine very much, and have recom- 
mended it to my people, who are now using it. 
-The more I use it the better I like it. 


Yours respectfully, 
Rey. Jos. GREENLEAF. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN | 9 

REMARKABLE CURES 

RI Diseases, which are attracting wide aitention. * 

REFER BY PERMISSION 32.5 ASGESTOS 

SENT FREEL | Steam Packing, sheatnings, Fire Proot Coatings 
Drs. STARKEY & PALER, 1113 Girard St, Phila H. W: JOHNS CO. 87 MAIDEN LARE, 

—— AND NOT 


“ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
»y Watchmakere. 3Q cents. 


SOLD z S. BIRCH & CO., $8 Dey St., N. ¥. 
CONGRESS WATER, 


Pronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs to be the 
Purest Mineral Water Known. Nothing 
Bitter, Acid, or Crude to irritate the Mucous Membrane. 
Sold by all leading Druggista, Grocers, Hotels. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR 
Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents, 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


TUBAL CAIN. 


4 4 


TWINE 


FLANDRAU 


4B, 


FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
. FITTED. WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES, 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 


Nos. 372 and 374 Broome St. 
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MALLESONS F 


SEND FOR 


e SPL 
PRICE LIS 


HARPER'S 


LATEST ISSUES. 


48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon........,. 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artful Vicar............. 15 
53. Under One Roof: By James Payn........... . & 
84. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 


from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 


55. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E.B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman................+5+2: 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
62. The Znlus and the British Frontiers. By 
63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


the above 


Harrer & Beotuers will senda any 
United 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part o, 
States, on receipt of the price. — 


Printing Press 


| Prints cards labels Ac. (Seif-imker $5) 18 lagger sizes 
zs \ For business or pleasure, youmg or old. yourown ad- 


FISHERMEN! 
S AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


‘¥@™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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CROWN PRINCE, 


SON OF THE EMPEROR. 


PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM 


IFE OF FREDERICK WILLIAM, 


AND DAUGHTER OF VICTORIA. 
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CROWN PRINCESS, 


PRINCE WILLIAM, 
SON OF FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. 


W/ 


PRINCE CARL, 
BROTHER OF THE EMPEROR. 


THE PRINCESS FREDERICK CARL, 
WIFE OF FREDERICK CARL. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GERMANY.—[See Pace 538.} 


PRINCE FREDERICK CARL, 
SON OF PRINCE CARL. 
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THE AFTERTIME. 


A weEE cot house abune the knowe, 
A snod flower yaird wi’ mony a posie, 
Where lilacs bloom and myrtles grow 
Beside a bower fu’ snug and cozy; ~ 
‘Twas there I woo’d my winsome May; - 
*Twas there,I press’d her to my bosom, 
When spring keeked oot frae' bank and brae 
In mony a bud and mony a blossom. 


An auld kirk stands beside the stream 

That wimples through the daisied meadow, 
Where cowslips glint and lilies gleam 

Beneath the spreading bourtree’s shadow ; 
‘Twas there I wed my bonnie bride, 

When summer light was fain’ to linger ; 
‘Twas there, while nestling at my side, 

I placed the gowd ring on her finger. 


A lonely’ kirk-yaird i’ the glen, 
Where mony a pearlie tear has fallen, 
Where silence seals the strifes 0’ men, 
Whate’er their rank, whate’er their callin’. 
When winter’s blast piped i’ the grove, 
When lingering blooms had fa’n and perished, 
*Twas there I laid-my early love, 
Beside a babe we baith had cherished. 


But there’s a lan’ ayont the blue 
That kens naught o’ our kittle weather, 
Where a’ the leal and guid and true, — 
Though pairted lang, may yet forgather. 
There sits she by the gowden gates— 
For there I hae a tryst to meet her; 
But love that strengthens while it waits 
Maks a’ the aftertime the sweeter. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF 
GERMANY. 


Tur group of portraits on the first page of our 
Supplement will please not only our American 
readers, who are always interested in the royal 
personages of Europe, but especially that large 
class of our fellow-countrymen whose youth was 
passed in the Vaterland, and among whom the 


names of “ Kaiser and “ Unser Fritz” 


are still household words. New York is said to 
be in population the third German city in the 
world, and German industry and German intelli- 
gence have played a most important part in our 
national life. Kaiser WitHeLM is not only the 
ruler of the great empire beyond the sea which 
has sent so many representatives to our shores, 
but he is also one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the history of modern times. 

The birth of the grand old veteran who wears 
the crown of United Germany antedates the be- 
ginning of the present century. Son of Freper- 
ick III. and of Princess Louise of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and brother to the late King of 
Prussia, he-was born March 22, 1797, was edu- 
eated as a soldier, and took part in the campaigns 
of 1813 and 1815 against France. On the acces- 
sion of his brother to the throne in 1840, W1LL- 
1AM became Governor of Pomerania, and after- 
ward sat in the Prussian Diet, and vigorously 
supported the absolutist party. In consequence, 

_he was so much disliked by the people that on 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1848 he was 
obliged to flee to England, although he returned 
some months after,and was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly. He was also made commander- 
in-chief of the Prussian army acting against the 
revolutionary forces of Baden in June, 1849. 
When the mind of his brother gave way, in 1858, 
Prince W1LHELM was created Regent, and he im- 
mediately dismissed the Krevz, or aristocratic, 
party, and adopted a liberal policy. His brother 
dying without issue, he succeeded, under the ti- 
tle of Witttam L., to the crown, which he placed 
upon his own head at Koénigsburg, October 18, 
1861. On this occasion he emphatically asserted 
the doctrine of the divine right‘of kings, declar- 
ing that he “ruled by the favor of God, and no 
one else.” 

The policy pursued by Wittiam after he be- 

“came King immensely disappointed the liberal 
party in Germany. No sooner was he seated on 
the throne than he began a contest with the 
Chamber of Deputies, which gradually became 
more critical, until, after Count Bismarck-Scuén- 
HAUSEN had been appointed Prime Minister in 
1862, the feud threatened ‘to end in civil war. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for him, the war waged on 
Denmark by Prussia and Austria diverted the 
attention of the people from home affairs for a 
time, and since the close of that war Witiiam I. 
has proved by his firm attitude and indomitable 
strength of will his fitness for the position of 
sovereign, Apparently it was much against his 
inclination that he embarked upon the ambitious 
scheme of obtaining supremacy in Germany by 
force of arms. For many years military prepa- 
rations had been mate, but it was not until 1866 
that the scheme was ripe for execution. A treaty 


of alliance was coneluded with Italy, an ultima-. 
tum was forwarded to the smaller states in the 


north of Germany, and an immense army was set 
in motion. War was declared against Austria, 
und after a short campaign, in which WituiaM 
and the royal princes took part, that power was 
compelled to accede to a humiliating peace. The 
powerful effects of the needle-gun created quite 
panic in the Austrian army, and her ‘generals 
found it would be useless to prolong the struggle. 
In 1867 the King of Prussia became the head of 
_ the powerful North German Confederation, com- 
prising twenty-two states, representing a popula- 
tion of 29,000,000. A Federal Council, composed 
of delegutes of the different states, was establish- 
ed, together with a Diet or common Parliament 
the members of which were elected by universal 
, suffrage. The new Federal Constitution was adopt- 
ed by the Prussian Chambers in June, and came 
into operation on the Ist of the following month. 
Thus matters rested until the Luxemburg ques- 
tion gave rise to serious difficulties between the 
Prussian and French governments. War was de- 


clared in 1870, and the brilliant successes of the 
German armies opened to Count Bismarck the 
opportunity for realizing his long-cherished idea 
of a united Germany. On January, 1871, King 
Wiu1am was proclaimed Emperor, within the 
Hall of Mirrors, in the palace of the French kings 
at Versailles, in presence of the German princes, 
under the standards of the armies before Paris, 
and surrounded by representatives of the differ- 
ent regiments. 

The reign of the Emperor of Germany has been 
a peaceful one so far as difficulties with other 
powers are concerned, but its course has been 
marked by much internal fault-finding and dis- 
satisfaction. The agitations of the Socialist or- 
ganizations, however, may perhaps be considered 


| only as a natural result of the direct opposition 


offered by the government to the leading tenets 
of the liberal party. Within the year 1878 two 
attacks were made upon the life of the Emperor. 
The first took place while he was driving in the 
streets of Berlin on the afternoon of May 11. 
The crime was committed by a young Socialist 
tinker named Emm who came from 
Leipsic. He fired two shots from a revolvér, but 
neither of them hit the noble old soldier, who 


stood up in the carriage and asked if they were | 


aimed at him. As the man was being pursued 
he fired two more shots at the crowd, but was 
captured and handed over to the police, to whom 
he said that he had no intention of murder, but 
being unemployed, and dissatisfied with the so- 
cial conditions of life, he had resolved to commit 
suicide. Subsequently Hoepev was tried, found 
guilty, and executed. The second attempt was 
made on June 2. The Emperor was driving in 
the thoroughfare Unter den Linden to the Zoolog- 
ical gardens, when two shots were fired at him 
from the window of a house, causing several 
‘wounds. He immediately returned to the palace, 
where, under the care of skillful physicians, he 
soon recovered. The would-be assassin was a 
Dr. Nositinc, who, after attempting to commit 
suicide, was secured by the police, and removed 
to the hospital, where he afterward died of the 
wound he had inflicted upon himself. | 
With the exception of these startling events, 


the Emperor has for several years lived a com-, 


paratively quiet and domestic life at his stately 
palace, situated at the extreme end of the fash- 
ionable Unter den Linden, just opposite Raucn’s 
famous equestrian statue of Freperick the Great. 
It is a corner building, outwardly very simple, 
with a portico in front, under which two senti- 
nels are constantly on duty. His Majesty’s pri- 
vate apartments, almost exclusively inhabited by 
him, are on the ground-floor, to the left hand of 
the entrance. The first is the so-called Adju- 
tant’s Room, where those persons summoned for 
an audience have to await the time appointed. 
It has a wainscoting of aak, terminating with a 
shelf, on which small wooden figures are placed, 
representing the- various military costumes Aot 
only of the Prussian, but also of foreign armies. 
Three large pictures of the battles of Eahrbel- 
lin, Hohenfriedberg, and Koniggratz further em- 
bellish the room, A statue of FREDERICK the 
Great stands on the centre table, surrounded by 
a number of easy-chairs. From this room one 
enters a salon, where audiences are heid. Sofas 
and chairs are,of white satin upholstery, which, 
combined with the light color of the walls, deco- 
rated with some fine landscape paintings by Am- 
BERG and Gtat, produce a very pleasing impres- 
sion. Among the other pictures are a Madonna by 
RapHakL, and an original Sassaferrato. Around 
a marble bust of Prince Bismarck, standing on a 
marble column, the flags of all the regiments gar- 
risoned in Berlin, and confided to the Emperor as 
the highest in rank in the capital, are arranged 
ina semicircle. If a detachment leaves Berlin, as 
on the occasion of parades and other military 
spectacles, deputations from the respective regi- 
ments, preceded by their bands, arrive at the pal- 
ace to fetch théir standards, which are often mere 
tatters, in consequence of the many times they 
have played a part on the field of battle. Near 
the bust of the Chancellor is a miniature imita- 
tion of the by no means handsome Column of 
Victory in Berlin, faithfully copied even to the 
smallest details. From here folding-doors open 
into a handsome drawing-room, where cabinet 
councils, presided over by the Emperor, are usu- 
ally held. It is now of historical value from hav- 
ing been chosen by the doctors for the Emperor’s 
sick-room after NoBILine’s attempt on his life. 
Of the personal appearance of the vieux soldat 
various descriptions have been given, but few 
convey a better idea of him than the following : 
““An audience of the Emperor, in his cabinet on 
the ground-floor of the palace at Berlin, resembles 
no other royal audience. The Emperor is clad 
in his long military frock-coat, with its two rows 
of buttons. He is marvellously neat, very straight, 
and rather stiff. One understands in looking at 
him that expression, ‘ Un soldat sous le harnais.’ 
His contour is still well preserved. His body is 
well made. His limbs are powerful. His extremi- 
ties indicate an old and good race. His face, more 
grave than severe, with its beard cut in German 
fashion, is well known. The smile which plays 
on his face is at times very young. When this 
tall. old man speaks to the women who, during 
the summer months, form his Court at Ems, he 
seems to date back to the seventeenth century. 
The Emperor has the beautiful blue eyes of 
FREDERICK the Great. But however large his 
eyes, they have not the extraordinary dimensions 
of the eyes of Freperick. The scant hairs, for- 
merly light brown, to-day ashen, are parted low 
on the left, crossing but not covering the crown 
of his head. WuLtaMm seems to me to personify 
absolutely the type of an Emperor of the olden 
time—large, strong, handsome—a soldier. The 
faces of ALEXANDER and of Francis JOSEPH are 
those of modern Emperors. The gaze of WILL- 
14M has a strange slowness. It is the look of a 
man who has the consciousness of majesty. He 
believes, it is well known, in his divine right. 


His tufted eyebrows form a fine arch.. His eyes 
have not the vague mysteriousness of those of 
ALEXANDER, nor the indicible melancholy of those 
of Francis Josepu, nor the trouble of those of 
Queen Vicroria. However, I prefer the expres- 
sion of these last three to that of the Emperor 
Wis. They have more personality. His 
voice has a @rong tone of command. The ac- 
cent is slightly Berlinese. The Emperor thickens 
a little, and dwells somewhat on the vowels. He 
speaks slowly and very correctly, as a man who 
has the habit of always being listened to without 
having his interlocutor finish his sentence. He 
chooses rather than seeks his words. He would 
be able to deliver from the tribune of the Reich- 
stadt an eloquent. discourse. The Emperor has 
the real memory of a sovereign. He remembers 
every name and every face. He knows most of 
the officers of hisarmy. At times, when witness- 
ing a review, one will hear him say to a modest 
officer: ‘ You resemble your grandfather ; a little 
lighter, perhaps. He was a brave soldier.’ He 
remembers a conversation he has held years be- 
fore. Adored by those who surround him, he is 
very thoughtful of them. But never did a sov- 
ereign do so easily without the presence of an of- 
ficer whom death or advancement has taken from 
his suite. He thinks only of those whom he sees, 
and of whom he has need. It is an egotism of 
the soverejgn, which does not affect the heart of 
the man.” 

Recently Germany has been called upon to 
celebrate the golden wedding of her Emperor. 
It is fifty years since the hand of Princess Av- 
Gusta, second daughter of CHaRLES FREDERICK, 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was first demanded 
for Prince Witi1aM, second son of FREDERICK 
WittraM III. of Prussia, and the pageants at Ber- 
lin recall those other brilliant ceremonies which 
took place at the first meeting of the imperial 
pair. On the 13th of February, 1829, the Prus- 
sian ambassador at the Grand Ducal Court ap- 
| peared there at a special audience, granted not 
only by Cart Friepricn himself, but by the 
Grand Duchess Mariz PavLowna and the Great 
Grand Duchess Lovise. Court etiquette and 
pomp in Germany were even more exacting than 
now, ayd the ambassador delegated to do the pre- 
liminary courting had a delicate and difficult task. 
It was favorably accomplished, however, and the 
young Prince was sent for to come and complete 
the wooing. The Princess Louise CATHERINE 
Aveusta of Saxe-Weimar was then sixteen years 
old. The poet Gortue, who knew her well, had 
spoken of her as an “amiable and interesting 
lady.”” WiILHELM VON wrote about her 
to Sremn: “Her very look shows a penetrating 
mind, and in a few years she can not fail to de- 


velop into an imposing figure.’2 The Prince was 


thirty years old at the time, and he at once show- 
ed a marked interest in the Princess AuGusta. 
Their meeting proved most agreeable, and there 
is a story that, in violation of all the proprieties 
of the time, the Prince succeeded, in leading the 
Princess to one side of the assembled nobdlesse, 
and saying a few words to her in a downright 
lover’s way. On the 3d of June the Princess 
AvGusta made her last appearance as a young 
girl before a population by which she seems to 
have been beloved, by attending the opera of 
Preciosa. The Court assembled on the ensuing 
evening to pay her an affectionate respect. On 
the 5th the City Council of Weimar came to pre- 
sent to her a “diploma,’”’ and fourteen young 
girls, in the midst of whom were two brides, 
walked to the palace to crown her with a wreath 
of myrtle. All the servants of the palace gather- 
ed on the evening of the 6th to say farewell. On 
that evening, also, Prince W1LL14M returned from 
Berlin, and on the 7th, after a religious service 
_in the cathedral, at which nearly all Weimar was 
present, the youthful Prince and Princess return- 
ed to the palace, and took their departure for the 
Prussian—now the German—capital. The Court, 
the ministers, and minor government officials had 
collected in the palace gallery. From the inner 
chambers to the portal daughters of the citizens, 
arrayed in white dresses, with red silk scarfs, 
were ranged on both sides of the passageway. 
All these held wreaths of roses in their hands. 
Behind them stood the servitors of the Court, and 
as, to the sound of lively music, the young couple 


of damsels, the legend runs that tears shone on 
many lids besides those of the dim-eyed AvGusta. 

A looker-on in Berlin on the occasion when the 
fiftieth anniversary of this event was celebrated 
would scarcely have imagined that the Emperor 
who rules “by the favor of God alone” had 
throughout his dominions an enemy. From a 
telegraphic account to the New York Herald we 
learn that the enthusiasm throughout the German 
capital was unusual. The court-yard of the cas- 
tle was surrounded*by crowds, while the whole 
city, with its million of inhabitants, was in uni- 
versal holiday attire. The chief buildings, the 


' University, the Opera-house, and the palace of 


Prince CHARLES were draped and hung with gar- 
lands. The Charlottenstrasse and other great 
streets fluttered with streamers and flags. Illu- 
mination devices burst out during the evening 
into flaming monograms, eagles, portraits, and 
other recognitions of the imperial pair. All day 
the streets were fairly blue with the modest corn- 
flower, the favorite plant of the Kaiser. . At ev- 
ery corner portraits and biographies of the found-. 
er of German unity and his consort were exposed 
for sale, and the bards of Berlin put forth all 
their powers to celebrate the occasion. 

The great Weisse Saal (the White Saloon) of 
the Schloss, with its statues of the twelve electors 
of Brandenburg, Ravcn’s beautiful statue of Vic- 
tory, and the statues emblematical of the eight 
provinces of the Prussian state, was chosen for 
the reception of relatives and guests of the im- 
perial couple. The Crown Prince and the Crown 
Princess, with their three little children, stood at 
the entrance to the hall, and welcomed the mem- 


bers of the imperial family and the guests. The 


took their departure between the courtesying lines" 


entrance of the Emperor and Empress was the 
signal for a profound obeisance on the part of 
the guests. The splendor of the German Court, 


_how the most brilliant in Europe, was here dis- 


played at its height. The dresses of Princesses 
and Grand Duchesses were of all hues, embroider- 
ed in silver and gold. Some of the trains were fif- 
teen feet long, each being supported by two pages. 
Satin, jewels, velvet, and ermine were the prevalent 
attire of the elder ladies, while the younger ones 
wore delicately colored and costly fabrics, orna- 


mented with dainty fowers. The Empress wore a | 


dress of orange-colored satin, a gold wreath crown, 
a tiara of diamonds, a fabulous diamond necklace, 
a jewelled stomacher, and bracelets. Her state- 
ly train was upheld by foyr ladies of honor. The 
Emperor entered in full uniform, walking slight- 
ly lame, the result of a recent fall, but looking 


like the stately Kaiser he is, the weight of over. 


eighty years sitting lightly upon him. After the 
first formal obeisance came the familiar greet- 
ings in the true German style. The ladies who 
approached the Emperor were saluted, the youn- 
ger on both cheeks. This was an honor also 
extended to the nedrest male relatives. The Em- 
press kissed the lips of the ladies, extending her 
hand to Princes and Grand Dukes, who kissed it 
with antique grace, Among those who had this 
honor were the Duke of Edinburgh, who wore 
the uniform of a Prussian general, the Grand 
Duke and the Grand Duke 
The exchange of these salutations occupied half 
an hour, and were purely domestic and fraternal. 
Then the Emperor and Empress led the way to 
the chapel, and the guests followed. 

In front of the lofty crucifix of gems that 
adorns the altar.the Emperor and Empress. ex- 
changed rings, as they had done fifty years ago, 
and received the pathetic and impressive bene- 
diction of the officiating clergyman. The guests 
stood near, with bowed heads. At the conclusion 
of the simple and touching ceremony a salute of 101 
guns was thundered from the battery in the Lust- 
garten, the populace echoing the benediction in a 
sonorous cheer. The Emperor then returned to 
the White Hall, and took his seat upon the throne. 
To the right stood the Crown Prince, to the left 
the Crown Princess, and around these were group- 
ed the King of Saxony, Prince Cart, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, and the other relatives of the 
imperial family. Then followed the reception of 
ladies hitherto excluded, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, ministers, members of the Reichstag, 
and deputations from the army. Prince Bis- 
MARCK headed the ministers, wearing his full uni- 
form. ° After the reception, the Emperor repaired 
to the balcony of the Schloss, where he showed 
himself four times in response to the enthusiastic 


cheering of the vast crowd assembled. At night. 


there was a gala representation at the Opera- 
house, and the city was illuminated in every 
street. The banks of the Rhine and the adja- 
cent hills were lighted by bonfires. On the left 
bank these fires of joy extended from Binger- 


bruck to Rolandseck, and on the right bank from ~ 


Eltville to the Seven Hills. The fires were lighted 


at nine o’clock, and kept burning about an hour | 


along the whole distance, sixty miles. 


AN EPISODE IN BOHEMIA. 


Now, lest the above heading should be held, 
with some show of reason, to.lay me open to an 
imputation of willfully misleading the reader, I 
declare at once that the Bohemia here referred 
to is not meant to designate Bohemia Petrea, the 
imaginary and conventional sandy and stony cor- 
ner in the great Republic of Mind to which the 
name Bohemia is habitually applied in the circles 
of literature and art, and in which so many hap- 
less—maybe also thoughtless and thriftless— 


children of genius (more or less) are popularly . 


believed to struggle and strive, and starve and 
decay, whilst astute dealers in intellectual wares 
batten and flourish upon their bitter necessities, 
their cruel penury. The Bohemia here meant is 
the Bohemia of Pinnock’s Catechism of Geogra- 


phy; Bohemia Feliz, the rich province of the © 


Austrian Empire which bears that name. 

And anent this said Bohemia it just occurs to 
me that a little didactic digression may perchance 
not be deemed altogether out of time and place 
here. In the Winter’s Tale Shakspeare talks of 
mariners wrecked on the coast of Bohemia. This 
“‘most. monstrous blunder” has of course been 
duly laid hold of by sharp commentators and 
critics.as a glaring proof of the immortal bard’s 
gross. ignorance. Ben Jonson, to begin with, 
who, with all his admiration for his Titanic con- 
temporary, could not refrain from occasionally 
indulging in mild sneers.at the bard’s little Latin 
and less Greek, and other imperfections, auda- 
ciously imputes to the author of the Winter’s Tale, 
anent this identical “ Bohemian blunder,” want 
of art and even want of sense! And the whole 
host of commentators and annotators have duly 
trooped after rare Ben, in true “ follow-my-lead- 
er” fashion. Nay, one of the great theatrical 
managers of more recent times, who had enjoyed 
the benefits of a classical education, could not 
leave this supposed “ugly blot” untouched, but 
must, in his supreme wisdom, change the locality, 
forsooth, to the coast of Asia Minor. It must be 
a pleasant pursuit to look for spots in the sun. 

Now the true fact of the case is that the king- 
dom of Bohemia could at one time really boast a 
sea-coast, to wit, in the thirteenth century, under 
the Ottokars, when the kingdom embraced the 
whole of the present Austro-German provinces, 
with the partial exception alone of Salzburg and 
the Tyrol, and extended accordingly to the Adri- 
atic Sea—a fact which at once makes the mar- 
itime connection between Sicily and Bohemia 
clearly apparent, no matter whether Shakspeare 
was aware of it by the intuition of genius, or 
that he was, after all, a better scholar than his 
very learned contemporaries, who professed to 
laugh at his ignorance, and the whole host of 
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sapient commentators who have followed suit ever 
ince. 

7 i 1278 the second Ottokar, the mightiest ruler 
in Germany in those times, lost his life on the 
Marchfield, in furious battle against the great 
Rudolphus of Hapsburg, or Hawksburg, who 
stripped the dead king’s infant son and successor 
finally and definitively of Austria, Corinthia, Car- 
niola, Styria, etc., leaving him naught but Bohe- 
mia proper and Moravia. 

- This Bohemia proper—Bojohémum, the land 
ofethe Celtic Boji,,.who would seem to have been 
its first historic inhabitants—may truly be called 
Bohemia the Blest. It is a land flowing with 
milk and honey, threefold as rich and fertile as 
the adjoining Prussian province of Silesia, yet not 
one half so prosperous—an apparent anomaly 
“which those given to trace effects to their causes 
are apt to attribute mainly to the circumstance 
that deadening Romanism has for two centuries 
and a half past laid its withering hand on the 
one land, holding absolute sway over an almost 
unmixed Catholic population, dragooned originally 
into the fold of Rome by Ferdinand of Styria, in 
the earlier part of the Thirty Years’ War; whilst 
the other, with a mixed—half Catholic, half Prot- 
estant—population, has for close upon a century 
and a half enjoyed the blessings of enlightened 
Protestant rule. However, this is merely another 
digression, for which I have to crave the reader’s 
indulgent forgiveness. Ican not help it. I have 
always-had a mysterious sneaking liking for Bo- 
hemia, which makes me lovingly dwell upon the 
theme. 

It was in the annus mirabilis 1866, in the early 
part of the month of July, that I had occasion to 
revisit this land of my affection. The fierce 
struggle between the multitribed Hapsburg Titan 
and the needle-gun Jupiter of Zollern had just 
ended in the crushing defeat and- overthrow of 
the former, the ever-memorable seven days’ cam- 
paign having terminated in the “crowning mer- 
cy” of Sadowa and Chlum—or KOoniggratz, as it 
seemed good to his Prussian Majesty to call it, 
albeit that the fortress of that name lies far 
enough away from the actual field of battle. I 
may remark hete, en passant, that Koniggratz, 
which means Kingstown, is simply an ignorant 
blundering contraction of the correct name of the 
place, Kénigingratzto wit,, meaning Queenstown. 
In the olden times the“ queens of Bohemia had 


assigned them for their dower the revenues of - 


sevenlarge estates. The Sclavo-Czechian word for 
Queen is Aralowé ; the one for town is Hradec, 
pronounced Grdtz. by the Germans. <Aralowé 
Hradec, or Queenstown, was the largest and most 
important of the queen’s seven dower estates ; 


Avralowé Dwor—Koniginhof, or Queenscourt— . 


being the next to it in importance. 

I had a mission at the time. I came to see 
the shady side of war—glorious war! I came to 
gaze on the battle-fields and on the graves, and 
to view the hospitals and ambulances where 
thousands of men that, a brief fortnight before, 
had moved about in the prime and pride of life 
and vigor, were expiring in untold agony, or, as the 
case might be, passing slowly on to the unimag- 
inable misery of having thenceforth to fight the 
hard battle of life with maimed body or shattered 
constitution. . Oh! the sight of war stripped bare 
of its glittering trappings! Mokanna’s face, with 
the silver veil lifted off, 

“With than hell e’er traced 


| On its own b ” 

_ But no matter; Carnage remains, after all is 
said and done, God’s daughter, as the “gentle 
Wordsworth” hath it; and the true philosophér 


perchance still worse horrors of overpopulation. 

_ Before starting from Breslau I had, acting on 
the advice of some sage friend of mine, endeav- 
ored to give myself somehow a semi-military ap- 
pearance, to which end I had had my gray coat 
faced with green cloth, and procured the loan of a 
cap, with the skull and cross-bones, from Lieuten- 
ant Auerswald, of the Black Hussars, a son of the 
General Auerswald who was so basely murdered 
by the Frankfort mob in 1848. Professor Tell- 
kampf, of the Breslau University, a very old 
friend of mine—now, alas! no more—kindly lent 
me a belt with two revolvers and a dagger stuck 
in it, to shield my precious life, in case of need, 
from injury and harm, as travelling in Bohemia 
was not very safe, of course, just then. 

_ At Freiberg I chartered a conveyance, not over- 
comfortable to ride in, and rather given to jolt- 
ing, but drawn by two-very. decent horses, and 
with a most honest Jehu—one Joseph Haynichen 
drive. 

_ The first place I came to in Bohemia was Trau- 
tenau—a small but very wealthy manufacturing 
town near the Silesian frontier. It was here that 
the Prussian corps under General Bonin had, on 
the 27th June, sustained the only partial reverse 
in this brilliant seven days’ campaign. 

Reports had been sown broadcast over the 
land how Dr. Roth, the burgomaster of Trautenau, 
had treacherously concealed a large Austrian 
force in the houses of his city; how these Aus- 
trians had, after the due and fair surrender of 
the town, fallen suddenly upon the unsuspecting 
Prussians ; and how the vile citizens, of both sex- 
és and all ages, had poured molten pitch, and boil- 
ing water, and oil of vitriol, and other unwarlike 
abominations, upon the devoted heads of poor 
Bonin’s unlucky men. These reports were won- 
derfully circumstantial; and the arrest of the 
unhappy burgomaster, whom I happened to meet 
on his dolorous way to Prussia, where he was to 
be tried for his heinous misdeeds, certainly gave 
them a substantial backbone of credibility. Yet 
upon Inquiry and examination I soon found that 
they were the most monstrous romance ever con- 
eocted. Bonin had simply blundered in his tac- 
tical movements, which was the sole cause of the 
reverse suffered by him; and he had tried to 


earried with me. 


cover this first blunder by another still grosser 


blunder. The poor burgomaster was subsequent- 
ly honorably acquitted of the charge so foully 
brought against him. 

From Trautenau I pursued my melancholy way 
over Alt-Rognitz, Neu-Rognitz, and Burgersdorf, 
where a fierce battle had been foughtion the 28th 
June between the Prussian Guards and the Tenth 
Austrian Corps, under General Gablentz, the vic- 
tor over Bonin on the day before—a battle which 
had terminated in the total rout of the Austrians ; 
to Kéniginhof (Queenscourt), which the Prussian 
Guards had stormed on the 29th June; thence 
over Horzitz and Milowitz to Sadowa and Chlum; 
and Lippa and Nechanitz, and Prim and Problus, 
the several scenes of the fiercest fights waged 
on the momentous 3d July from cm dawn to 
dewy eve. 7 | 

Up to the valley of the Bistritz I had, indeed, 
seen every where ample marks of the disastrous 
rout of the Austrians, such as the gutted remains 
of knapsacks, képis, cartridge-boxes, etc., mostl 
stripped of every thing in the shape of iron, steel, 
brass, or usefully available leather about them; 
also, here and there, carcasses of horses slain and 
flayed. But the men, at least, who had fallen in 
the fights from the 27th to the 29th June, had 
all been decently interred, and though too nu- 
merous, the tumuli that marked the spots of their 
last resting-places were, indeed, calculated to ex- 
cite a melancholy interest ; yet there was barely 
a mark left here and there to inspire horror or 
disgust. 

It was far different on Sadowa’s sad field. Al- 
though the sun had risen and set seven times 
since the battle-day when I came there, sadder 
sights yet remained to be seen, and more horrible 
signs of awful carnage and utter devastation. 
Dead horses were still abounding above ground ; 
and dead men also, most of them stripped to the 
skin, were yet lying unburied here arfé there, in 
ditches and hollows and out-of-the-way places, 
infecting the air, and inwrapping the land for 
miles and miles around in a poisonous pall. No 
wonder that cholera, in its worst and most vir- 
ulent form, had made its dread appearance, strik- 
ing down even strong men, in robust health ap- 
parently, with appalling swiftness, as I had only 
too ample occasion to observe in my visits to 
Horzitz and Nedelist, and Nechanitz, where the 
church and the town-hall had been turned into 
temporary hospitals, as had also Prim Castle and 
chapel. Here I saw men die in so brief a space 


of time as one single hour after the a; pearance 


of the first symptoms. 

On starting from Freiberg I had prudently 
made provision of eatables and a few dozen bot- 
tles of wine; but the claims of the sick and 
wounded appealed so overpoweringly to my bet- 
ter nature that I soon dispensed to the last crust 
and the last bottle among the unhappy sufferers. 
Unluckily there was no possibility, apparently, of 
replenishing my store. Neither love nor money 
could succeed in procuring a drop of wine or of 
beer, or even a loaf of good wholesome bread, for 
me. The articles were too scarce just then in 
these parts, and what there was come-at-able of 
them was imperatively needed for those with a 
better claim to be attended to than I could urge. 
So we, Joseph Haynichen and I, had mostly to 
rest satisfied with an occasional doubtful crust 
and a drink of water. Indeed, there were plenty 
of cherries and cucumbers to be had, as the army 
surgeons, with perverse blindness to the true 
causes of the cholera scourge, had placed these 
harmless and refreshing commodities undef the 
strictest interdict. But then, you see, one can 
not always be eating cherries; and cucumbers 
without salt and oil and vinegar, not to mention 
tomatoes—all of them articles next to impossible 
to procure just there and then—are not very in- 
viting. So our dietary was rather restricted. 

It happened also that the water in Prim Park 
was more than slightly brackish. An overfree 
indulgence there in the luxury of a cool drink 
brought upon me an attack of cholerine, which 
my having to lie several nights on the battle-field, 
beneath the soniewhat insufficient protection of 
my vehicle, was not exactly the thing calculated 
to cure, nor to woo “ tired Nature’s sweet restor- 
er, balmy sleep,” to my lids, wakeful with pain 
and with hunger and thirst. 

So I made up my mind at last, to Joseph Hay- 
nichen’s great joy, to make tracks for other woods 
and pastures new. Skalitz was the next place 
to which I ordered Joseph to drive. Now the 


man Haynichen had never been in Bohemia be-: 
‘fore; beyond Nachod and Trautenau, and I had 


accordingly been obliged to direct him in all his 


_movements, which I accomplished from old rec- 


ollections of the different localities, aided by ref- 
erence to an excellent map of the country, which 
My charioteer was a very 

fellow, and he was willing to believe in me 
to a considerable extent; but he dearly loved his 
horses, and he was acutely apprehensive lest an 
untoward encounter with Austrian patrols should 
imperil his possession of these darling coursers 
of his. Now the two fortresses of Konigingratz 
and Josephstadt were still held by the Austrians 
im respectable force, and our road to Skalitz, Jo- 
seph had a notion, lay in suspicious proximity to 
possible reconnoitring parties from either. 
sides, Joseph unfortunately had some slight knowl- 
edge of the Sclavo-Czechian tongue, and he was 
rather given to the vanity of showing off his 
great gifts in this respect. His faith in the up- 
rightness of human nature in general, and in Bo- 
hemian nature in particular, was also by no means 
small. 

When we started, at dawn of day, from Ne- 
chanitz, 1 gave Joseph the minutest directions 
how to drive on to Kukus, on the Elbe, and then 
to keep on to the east. Tired out completely 
with three nights’ continual sleeplessness, and 
enfeebled by the effects of cholerine, I fell fast 
asleep in the carriage. 

I was suddenly roused from my peaceful slum- 
ber by.a violent jolt of the vehicle over a large 


driving me into Jaromirz! 


stone in the road, and the sullen boom of a by no 


means distant gun. I started up, rubbed my eyes, 
and saw before me the well-remembered steeples 
of Josephstadt, and found, to my intense annoy- 
ance, that my unlucky Jehu, sweetly unconscious 
of the imminent proximity of danger, was just 
It turned out that 
poor Joseph, on arriving at ,Kukus, reluctant to 
wake me, had asked, and confidingly followed, 
the guidance of some rascally Bohemian, who had 
directed him to turn sharp to the south, instead 
of pursuing his course eastward, as I had told 
him to do. The scamp had made him believe 
that the town he saw before him to the south 
was Skalitz; chuckling, most likely, in fancy, 
over the poor fellow’s dismay when he should 
discover that he and his fare and his beloved 
horses were betrayed into the hands of the Aus- 
trians. 

My temper, albeit naturally sweet, will occa- 
sionally turn rather short, and on this occasion it 
was indeed roused into red-hot anger. ‘“ What 
cursed folly is this, you idiot ?” Ishouted. “‘ What 
do you mean by driving right into the lions’ den, 
you double and triple fool? Can you not see 
that we are only just a hundred yards from the 


| suburb of Josephstadt ?” 


The instant Joseph’s ear caught the ominous 
sound of the name of the place he turned the 
horses sharply round, and made them gallop fu- 
riously back the way they had come, nor did he 
draw rein until we were safe again at Kukus. 
He was thoroughly frightened ; not that he cared 
for the danger to his life and limbs and liberty, 
for he was a very brave and fearless man, but 
solely on account of his darling horses. I verily 
believe he would sooner have parted with his life 
than with his team. 

The gun whose boom I had heard had clearly 
been fired at some reconnoitring party of Prus- 
sians—certainly not at us; but Joseph, once he 
had caught the notion that the Austrians in Jo- 
sephstadt would be glad of his horses, could not 
be argued out of his conviction that the shot had 
been intended specially for his trap, and that we 
should soon have all the cannon of the fortress 
thundering after us. His simple trust in the up- 
rightness of Bohemian nature was rudely shaken, 
and he emphatically declared that he would never 
again believe a Czech even on his most solemn 
oath. He penitently promised for the remainder 
of our trip to be guided solely by my directions. 

we went on our way, endeavoring to reach 
the high-road leading to Skalitz. But as there 
was no beaten track, we had to turn off occasion- 
ally to seek a more practicable driving path ; and 
so it came to pass that, on emerging from a small 
wood, a truly Arcadian scene suddenly met my 
delighted eyes2-a charming farm-house, with sub- 
stantial out-buildings, and a pond in front with a 
dozen or so ducks swimming on it. 

I sincerely love animated nature, and I think I 
may conscientiously affirm that, if it depended, 
anyhow materially, on my example, I would rather 
turn vegetarian than encourage the slaying of 
animals for food. But I was ravenously hungry 
at the time. So I mentally addressed the poor 
swimmers on the pond before me somewhat after 
the fashion of the famous tabbinet-maker of Dub- 
lin, the late Mr. Reynolds, whilom M. P. for the 
Irish metropolis. When, more than twenty years 
ago, the late Mr. G. Hamilton, then member for 
Dublin County, was»proposing a highly penal 
measure for the suppression of sheep-stealing in 
Ireland, the witty and eccentric member for Dub- 
lin City rose ta,tell the House of Commons can- 
didly that if h@ saw a sheep on the other side of 
the way, and happened to be starving at the time, 
he should tell that sheep, “I'll take care, my 
friend, that I live longer than you.” With this 
bright example in my memory,I also resolved 
mentally to take care to live lénger than some, 
at least, of the interesting birds swimming so 
temptingly before my longing eyes. : The impor- 
tant initial point, however, was how to get at 
them. If money and good words could accom- 
plish it, I was most willing to spare neither. 

So, by way of indispensable preliminary, I 
shouted and hallooed to attract the attention of 
the inmates of the farm. After a time an old 
woman made her appearance, slowly, and with 
obvious reluctance. She was a fearful old hag, 
who looked, indeed, the very incarnation of 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles in the guise of Phorcyas. 
She had only one eye, and that one an evil eye; 


and only one tusk in the fearful cavern of her 


mouth, but that one tusk seemingly fit to rend 
and tear whatever might come within its reach. 
She grinned at mea most horrible grin. I, though 
involuntarily shuddering at the unwelcome sight, 
addressed her with the utmost courtesy, calling 
her madam, and offering to pay any thing in rea- 
son for a couple of ducks, and to add a large fee 
if she would graciously consent to roast them for 
me. Perhaps she would not object, I trusted, to 
add a salad and a bottle of wine or beer. I might 
just as well have talked to the ducks, for any 
sign of comprehension on her horrible old face. 
Her grin simply expanded into broader malig- 
nancy; and she muttered a few words in Czech- 
ian, which, my faithful Joseph told me, were to 
the effect that she did not understand my gib- 
berish.. Then Joseph took her in hand, diving 
into the deepest recesses of his boasted Sclavic 
lore; but to no purpose. e monstrous hag 
only continued to grin maliciously, and to shake 
her ancient head violently from side to side, 
striving to look right through me all the time 
with that basilisk eye of hers, Somehow I got 
impatient at last. I lost my temper, and began 
to play, half unconsciously, with one of the re- 
volvers in my belt. I must candidly confess I 
can not say what I might not have done. It was 
ratlier a mean thing to do to try to frighten an 
old woman with a revolver, and I felt half 
ashamed ; but I was so awfully “riled.” How- 
ever, the old woman had barely caught sight of 
the revolver when she gave a loud scream, lifted 
up both hands entreatingly, and cried to me in 


Saxo-Bohemian German: “ Schiessen Se ner net, « 


mein juotes Herrche, schiessen Se ner net! I 
will joa jehe un de Herre ruofe.” 
she rushed wildly back to the farm-house. A 
few minutes after, a man of decent appearance, 


well though plainly dressed, Game up to me from - 


the house. He looked much troubled and an- 
noyed ; but he addressed me with great civility 
notwithstanding. . He craved my pardon for his 
old servant’s offensive conduct to me, and for his 
own apparent want of courtesy in keeping me 
waiting sO long. But really he had congratulated 
himself upon having, by a lucky chance, escaped 
hitherto all war visitations; and he could not 
help feeling it deeply disappointing and disheart- 
ening to find that, after all, an officer of the pro- 
visioning department had succeeded in getting to 
his little farm, on requisitioning thoughts intent. 
I hastened to re-assure the good man. I earnest- 
ly disclaimed all and every connection with the 
invading army, promised him on my honor that 


no one should know from me or my driver aught | 


anent the whereabouts of his farm, and I polite- 
ly repeated my request that he would kindly con- 
sent to sell me a couple of his ducks. His brow 
cleared. He stretched out his hand to me, and 
courteously invited me to honor his humble dwell- 
ing with my august presence. 
same hospitable invitation to Joseph, whose good 
grace he cleverly managed to obtain ‘by an adroit 
encomium upon the “splendid appearance” of his 
horses, and a warm offer to have them properly 
fed and looked after if he would kindly consent 
to unyoke them. 

Less than an hour after, a glorious feast of 
roast duck and green peas and asparagus, with 
a delicious cucumber salad and cherries and fresh 
butter, was placed before us, and ample provision 
of the best Pilsener beer and Voéslauer wine re- 
joiced our hearts. Our hospitable host was the 
son of a German, and his maternal grandmoth- 
er had also been of the same nationality, so that 
he had not much Czeehian blood in his veins. 
Phoreyas—who, bv-the-bye, turned out to be a 
splendid cook—continued to grin, indeed, but 
with benevolence now instead of malignancy ; 


‘and she talked Saxo-Bohemian German by the - 


bushel, and declared on her solemn oath that she 
had never seen two men to whom she could take 
so kindly and gladly as to Joseph and to me—an 
assurance which made both Joseph and me look 
rather anxious, for fear lest she should take it 
into her head to give more active and impressive 
expression to her deep affection:ior us. 
Our hospitable host would not hear of our 
leaving his place till next day; So we, nothing 
loath, staid overnight. “On our departure in the 
morning the worthy man firmly declined receiv- 
ing even the smallest sum in payment for our 
noble entertainment. Qn the contrary, he would 
insist upon replenishing my store of provisions 


and wine and beer; and he would take no deni- | 


al. Phorcyas was quite indignant when I at- 


tempted almost to force a thaler upon ber; nay, | 


she looked so deeply grieved that I forbore in- 
sisting upon her acceptance of the gift. I shook 
hands with her instead, and Joseph did the same, 
which made her quite contented. The only par- 
ty in the house who could be made to accept a 
trifle was the servant who had attended to the 
horses ; sO we went on our way rejoicing to Ska- 
litz. 

A few days after, I came to the end of my mis- 
sion in Nachod. This town, where the old Wal- 
lenstein castle had been turned into a hospital, 
was so chock-full of invaders of all kinds and 
classes that I absolutely failed to find shelter for 


And with this 


He extended the | 


the coming night in any of the inns of the place. | 


I was told, however, that there was a cotton 
spinnery not very far froma the town, whose fote-. 


man was an Englishman, who might, perhaps, < 


find accommodation for me for the night. 

On our way to the spinnery it so happened 
that I espied a small inn lying a little off the road, 
and I thought at once it would be as well to see 
whether I might not stay there overnight, in- 
stead of having to claim hospitality of a private 
gentleman. | 

Mine host of the inn, who was a full-blooded 
Czech, declared at once, with great alacrity, that 
he could accommodate me for the night, and that 
he had ample store of provisions and wine and 
beer in the house; .so told Joseph to unyoke. 
But here I met with unexpected opposition on 
the part of my faithful driver: his. belief in 
Bohemian loyalty had been too rudely shaken 
to trust himself with a Czech. The instance, 
which I quoted to him, of our generous hostzof 
a few days back, did not apply here, he argued, 
said generous host having very little Czechian 
blood in his veins, whilst the man who kept 
this inn was a full-blodded Sclavo-Czech. The 
inn was lying off the road; it was a solitary 
place; the man had a treacherous look about 
him ; we might both be murdered in our sleep; 


he, for one, would not let his horses incur the - 


danger of having to change masters; the poor 
dear beasts would never survive being parted 


from him; and a lot of nonsense of the same 


kind. He entreated me, with tears*in his eyes, 


pot to stay there, but let him drive on to the ° 


spinnery. But I had made up my mind to stay 
where I was, and as my mission was ended now, © 
I at last told the obstinate man peremptorily that — 


he might go if he insisted upon it, and leave me 
behind. This, however, the faithful fellow would 
not do. He told me it was not his way to leave 
one in the lurch who had been so kind to him as 
I had been. Besides, he had promised the Herr 
Professor who had come with me to Freiherg 
(Tellkampf) to bring me back there safe and 
sound, and he was resolved to do so. Therefore, 
if. 1 would stop there, why, he must even stop 
along with me, but the whole responsibility would 
rest on my shoulders. 3 

So he unyoked his horses, and consented even 
to share the ample supper which our host placed’ 
before us. Nothing could induce him, however, 
to sleep away from his horses that night. He 


and philanthropist must even, however reluctant- ee | 
ly, admit that it is a necessary—nay, a most be- 
neficent—institution, being, indeed, seemingly, the 
only effectual means to shield mankind from the a 
| 
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